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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


Church of Gngland ~:~ 


LIFE & FIRE Assurance Institution. 


BONUS NOTIC Apply for New Prospectus to 


Policies to rank for Two Years’ Bonus at the next - etic nee ; 
Division of Profits, should be effected before g and 10 King Street, Cheapside, 
3ist December 1891. | LONDON, E.C. 


R. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


‘Vinolia’ — 


Does not dry or shrivel the Skin, Hair, and Nails. 


0p Soap ~ stionable eller ich in fave with the pr 
‘0. to de ict om al oa idle of excellent quality y. ae an et. 
‘An ides il Soap, ‘de aig ghtfu ally perfu id th n has a ve , feelir er washing with it.’ —C/esme7. 


Floral, Od.; Balsamie, Sd. : Otto Toilet, “104. ane Vestal, 2. 6d. pie Tablet. 
BLONDEAU ET CIE., ENGLISH DEPOT, RYLAND RD., LONDON, N.W., 
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James R. Osgood Wellvaine & 60.’ $ ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By THEopoRE CuiLp. 


Richly Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, AND EXPLORERS. By Ametia 
B. Epwarbs.  Profusely [lustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, 18s. 


LETTERS FROM FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HEL- 
MUTH VON MOLTKE TO HIS MOTHER AND HIs 
BROTHERS ADOLF AND LUDWIG (1823-1885). 9 With 
Illustrations. In two vols. demy S8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


[ November. 
oe AND THE EXILE SYSTEM. By Greorce Kennan, 


Elaborately Illustrated. Two vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut 
edges and gilt tops. 32s. [Nore ner. 


‘A SELECTION FROM THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With numerous Illustrations by ALFRED 
PARSONS, 4to, half-leather, ornamental, 25s. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. T. Quitrer- 
coucH. []llustrations by ALFRED PARSONs. Crown $Svo, half- 
leather, ornamental, 12s. 6d. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF EDINBURGH. By; 


LAURENCE Htrron. Illustrated from Drawings by JosErH 
PENNELL, and Portraits. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 5s. 
Admirably done.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA.  Rouwmanian Folk- 


Songs, Collected from the Peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. 


Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. With an 
Introduction by CARMEN SYLVA. Crown $vo, cloth, ornamental, 
103. 6d. Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 signed and numbered 


ies on Imperial Japan paper, bound 1 n vellu im, 42s. 


eae oe ro ipeery oietry ‘In Honour of Love and Beautie.’ 
Collected and II] -d by EpbMUND H. GARRETT. With an 
Intre duction by ene REW LANG. With 25 Illustrations in photo- 
gravure, and numerous headings and tail-pieces from special 
designs. 8vo, printed on hand-made paper specially manufactured 
for in purpose, bound in white cloth, gi - top, with choice cover 
desig 31s. 6d. (Limited Edition, signed and numbered on 
Im ‘al Japan paper, bound vellum, te 5s.) [ November. 


DELICATE DINING. By Turopore CHILp. 


paper boards, ornamental, 3s. 6d. 


Crown §vo, 


‘The mantle of Brillat-Savarin has fallen upon a worthy disciple in the person of 
Mr. Theodore Child.’— 77 
STUDIES IN THE WAGNERIAN DRAMA. By Henry 


EpWARD KREHBIEL. 16mo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


asa? vat ag cag 2 By THEODORE CHILD. Withnumerous 


Illustr ns. 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. [/mmediately, 


NEW FICTION. 


THE HOUSE OF MARTHA. By Frank R. Stockron. 8vo, 


cloth, ornamental, 6s. 
DALLY. By Maia Louise Poot. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
6s. 


IN THE ‘STRANGER PEOPLES’ COUNTRY. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, 6s. 


THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI. Together with 
Frequent References to the Prorege of Arcopia. By HENRY B, 


FULLER. Crown $vo, 5s. 


‘A precious book . . t tastes of genius.'—The late James Russe_i_ LowE.t. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘HARPER’S MAGAZINE.’ 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. June—November, 1891. (Including 


in its rich and varied contents Walter Besant’s ‘ LONDON PAPERS’; 
W. D. Howells’ Ni wes *AN IMPERATIVE Duty’ - Edwin A. 
Abbey’s Illustration of ‘ COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE,’ with Com- 
ments by » Andrew Lang, etc.) Profusely Illus trated. 8vo, cloth 
extra, ge 6d. Cases apeiel separately, 2s. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE LATE WILLIAM BLADE'S LAST WORK. 


Now Read ly, tastefully printed and handsomely bound, price 15s. ; roxburghe, 
1s. net; large-paper (W hatman), roxburghe, £2, 2s. net. 


THE PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING : With a 


Chapter on Judges. By the late Wittiam BLapes. With a Memoir ef the 
Author and a List of his Works by TaLzot BAINES REED. 


THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., and T. FaArrMAN Orb! H, F.S.A. 
In post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 3 rv Sp eysaite 7s. 6d. ; large-paper, roxburghe, £1, 1s. net 
d First Volume now ready, entitled 
THE ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. By Husert Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 


With Illustrations by Ravpn Ni VILL, F.S A., and an Introduction by Sir 
JOHN L BOCK, Bart, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
lastefully printed on antique oper, ~ bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; hand-mad 
paper roxburghe, 10s. 6d. » lar ge-paper (50 only), 21s. net. 
The roxburghe and large-paper editions of this work are only sold in sets. 


ENGLISH TYPOGRAPHY. Part I. Edited by Grorce 


LAWRENCE G 


NEW VOLUME OF POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 
‘We may look forwar to many ente rtaining h 
County Histories.—Land and Water. 


urs spent in reading this series of 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; roxburghe, 1os. 6d. net. 


AT egemgl-seedal OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By 


Author of ‘ Annals of Newark. 


In hand vo, with Maps and II] itions, th, pri e 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY c OF COREA, ANCIENT AND MODERN . 
1 D ption of Manner e and Geography. By 
Rev. Joun R seven years resident in “Man ey 


Also, by the S } a: 


THE MANCHUS, — REIGNING DYNASTY OF 
CHINA Rise and Progress 


No. 1 Now Ready, price,One Shilling 


AN ae teed ac # BRITISH FLIES. _(Diptera.) By 


ridge. 
Fe: vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
WITH er AND FLATER. Essays on Literature and 
the Stage . DAVENPORT Al , Author of ‘Rambles in Bookland, 
WA Beak of B jue,’ etc. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, ve price 


OBITER DICTA. Second Series. “By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 


In crown 8v 
ACTING AND THE ART oF SPEECH AT THE 
PARIS COMSERN ASS Hints Re . Reciting ing, and the 
Cure of St g By T. RaymMonpb Sotty. 
In } jsome wn Sy t lettered, price ¢ 


BOGATZKY’ Ss GOLDEN TREAS eye fi A Reprint 


f the Edit privately printe John Thornton); 
t er W ( it Pleaes Woes un] bli ed, by tl late Rev. JOHN 
Rennsmce, Vicar of Everton, and important Corrections by the Same Hisnd. 
Ecdite y the Rev. CHARLE P. Pur RBA With Introduction by the Rev 
H.C. G. M E, Principal of Ridley I Cambr 
In handsome gto, th Ih ! and Ma Ss, Drik ess 
AFRICA REDIVIVA; or, , The Occupation of Africa 
by Christian Missionaries of Ra con and North Am rica. By Rosert Net 
HAM ( , LL.D., Author of ‘ Bible T: ations,’ etc. etc. 
Just Published, in handsome 8vo, price 6s. 
THINGS TO COME. ‘Being Essays towards a Fuller 
Apprehensi fthe Christian de 
CONTRIBUTORS! 
Rev. G. W. ALLEN ta Ae opie - AR, Eso. 
Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Rev. F. MA 
Rev. R. W. CORBET. Rev. C. R. SH AW. STEWAR1 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE SOCIALISM OF CHRISTIANITY. By W. 
3nissAkD, M.A. With Introductory Letter by Right Rev. Bishop Mircuinson. 
. Mr. Blissard’s discourses “le altogether a very useful, wholesome, and 
stimulating tonic on social ethics.’— Dasly Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, about 300 pages, ¢ loth, pric e 3s. 6d. 


CREDO ANDCREDULITY : A Book for ‘ The Times. 
Heing an Exposition of the ‘ Apostles’ Creed.’ By A BELIEVER. 
‘An earnest contribution, on reverent and devout lines, to the settlement of many 
burning questions now troubling both Church and State.’ 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second l-han i 


at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, £.C. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Pa 9 the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 














> rospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


PIERSHILL SOLDIERS’ HOME BAZAAR 


{[UnpveR RoyaLt PATRONAGE. ] 


To raise the FUNDS required for the FURNISHING and COMPLETION 
of the NEW BUILDINGS. 


MUSIC HALL, EDINBURGH, 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 6th and 7th November, 





The Stalls contain an INFINITE VARIETY of ORNAMENTAL and UsEFuL Goons, 
whis wall ke disposed of at very MODERATE Prices. NO RAFFLING. 
ADMISSION ON SATURDAY, 1: 
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The Attack on Mr. Goschen ‘ ; . 622 
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Imperial Federation. By G. R. Parkin. . 631 
‘Open Sesame !’ By John O'Neill . ; . 682 
The Voice in the Shaft. By H. D. Lowry . 633 


Hardy Mining Annuals. : : : . 634 
The Farmer-Monk. By Katharine Tynan . 635 
Correspondence : 

‘Come Out of Egypt’? .. , , - 635 
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ROWLANDS’ 





A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 

. POWDER. 

w\VHITENS THE 
j TEETH, PREVENTS 


e | DELIG HTFUL. "FRA. 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 


Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 





of 20 Hatton Garden, 
= que < London. 
tg = AROWLAND & SONS 
20, HATTON G ARDEN ‘ Sold by Chemists, etc. 
: 2 2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3a. extra. 














DUTCH BULBS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON'S 
CUINEA PACKACE OF 1015 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 


For Spring Gardening, contains the following :— 
so Persian Ranunculus. 
40 French Ranunculus. 
24 Gladiolus. 

| 50 Snowdrops, single. 

50 Spanish Iris. 


so Hyacinths, distinct colors. 
so Tulips, single early. 
5° 1 ulips, double. 

5 Tulips, single late. 
20 Narcissus, Polyanthus. 
30 Narcissus, incomparable. 24 Scilla Hyacinthoides. 
24 Narcissus, Poeticus. 24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox), 
24 Anemones, double. | 4 Lilium Umbellatum. 
so Anemones, single. 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winte: 
4oo Crocus, in 4 distinct colors. Aconite). 

Half this quanuty for 11s. 
THE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice and 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 

The above Packages, which are delivered entirely FREE in London and Edin- 
burgh, may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 3 Cross LANE, 
Lonpon, E.C., on receipt of C he que or Post-Office Order. 

For details oe our other Collections of Bulbs, and particulars as to FREE 
DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 1891 (104 page S; in 1 E nglish), which will be sent 
Post Free on application to our Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, 
Nr. Haarlem, Holland 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of pa Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEF 





Children’s bordered .. 1/ 3\ S Hemstitched : 1s 
Ladies’ .. .. 2/2 7 Ladies’ .. . s shed 7c 
Gents’... 3/33 ja Gents’ .. a [xx 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback T owels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4- -fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. M atchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
(By Special Appointments to the Queen anc 1 the — Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.C. Sypnry. 2 vols., 24s. 


* Mr. Sydney has succeed in picturing the men and women, costumes and pastimes, coffee-houses and clubs, vices, follies, and superstitions, of the past century in a 
highly graphic and realistic manner. . A useful and delightful book.’'—Darly /elegraph. 
* His book is about the most useful modern book on the life of the last century.’— /he National Observer. 


TWO YEARS AMONGST THE SAVAGES OF NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on North Queens 
land. By W. D. Pitcairn, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


* His experiences remind us vary forcibly of those of the early navigators. At one time his small vessel is surrounded by a swarm of natives, with whom his party does 
barter, with drawn swords in hand, loaded revolver i in belt, and Winche: ster rifles lying handy in the cabin; at another he himself is ashore, keeping a bold front in face of 
the treacherous mob, but feeling desperately nervous. '— /zmes. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By A. W. Buckianp, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 6s. 


‘Has certainly brought together ar ’ immense wealth of facts, and, besides giving us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities in 
palzontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation on the obscure beginnings of our race.'—Daily Telegraph. 


MODERN AUTHORS: A Review and a Forecast. By Arruur Lyxcu. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘No more just and generous utterance in respect to the great realistic master of French fiction (Zola) have I ever read Black and Uehite 


AN OCTAVE OF FRIENDS. By Mrs. Lynn Linron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A decidedly entertaining collection of sketches and stories. —Daily Telegraph. 


NOTES ON MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. By Lady Witpe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





‘They are acute and lively.'—S+. James's Gazette. 

A pores IN BEBE. By IsapeL Morris. Illustrated by CocHRANE Morkis. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
‘It is refreshing to take up a bo »k like *‘ A Summer in Kieff,’’ which is brimful of life and amusement.’—.Standard 
‘Her journal is one of the brightest and freshest books of travel of the season.'— National Observer 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN. Edited by his Son, I. M. Mappen, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 
* His visits Ba many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and his friendship with Lady Blessington, Count d'Orsay, and a host of other celebrities, furnish 
abundant material for a fascinating biography.'— 7he Times. 


NEW NOVELS IN TWO AND THREE VOLUMES. NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By \W.E. Norris, Author THE TRIAL OF PARSON FINCH. By Somervitwe 


‘ —.. ne? ¢The Rage’ ater } ‘ . ’ ’ . > 
of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ The Rogue,’ etc. 2 vols., 21s. GIBNEY, Author of ‘ John o’ London,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The style has a curiously winning and engaging quality in it. — 7he Speaker. 


OF THIS DEATH. By Mrs. Vere Camppe.t, Author of 
‘The Crime of Keziah Keene.’ 2 vols., 21s. DECK CHAIR STORIES. By RICHARD Pryce, Author 


‘The story of Phyllis Eden has unquestionable qualities of art.’ —A thenaum. ot . ust Impediment, etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Is written with a simple directness which gives it an air of reality, and the 
character of the parson 1s especially well drawn.’—Standard 


: ‘This is perhaps the most readable and in other respects the most remarkable 
A MATRIMONIAL mUATURE. by Ox J . HyNeE, Author | collection ot short stories that has been published this year.'—7Ae Academy. 
of ‘ Beneath Your Very bi 


s. 3vols., 31s. 6d. [Now Ready. 
‘Asast ady in odious <0 ial vulgarity, “AM: atrin i “isac lerabh THE GREAT MEN. By JOHN DAVIDSON, Author of 


ionial Mixture” is a considerable 


success 1@ Academy *Perfervid.’ Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. [Now Ready 
UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Apetine SerGeant. KILMALLIE. By Henry Jounston, Author of ‘Chronicles 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. of Glenbuckie.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy FitzceraLp. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 25s. 


‘We are delighted to get a book like ‘* Picturesque London,” itself a triu iumph of the printer's art.'—.S¢. James's Gazette. 
“It is all about t uriosities of London, the quaint old houses, and the odds and ends of archa:ology and street lore. —7he Daily News 


SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER THE REGENCY. By Joun Asurown. Illustrated with Reproductions of contemporary 


Sketches. 2 vols. demy $8vo, 30s. 


‘It is because Mr. Ashton’s rich miscellany throws much light upon the inner spirit of a grand generation that we commend it tojreaders who have not time for any 
more elaborate study.’—S¢. /ames's Gazette.& 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Hume Nisser. With Photogravure Frontispiece, Twelve whole-page and 
numerous smaller Illustrations by the Author. Edition limited to 250 — 21s 
* We have bef a beautiful gift-book in Mr. Hume Nisbet’s ‘‘ Memories of the Months The Grap/ 


A COROSE AL. TRAMP: Travels and Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nisper, With 
2 Frontispieces printed in colours, and numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols., 3 


**A Colonial Tramp” is one of the most instructive and entertaining of modern books of travel.’—-7e Sfectator. 


AN ARTIST'S TOUR IN NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. By 
B. Kroupa.  Profusely Illustrated by the AUTHOR. 21s. 
‘A graphic and interesting record of a prolonged tour. —Daily Telegraph 
An Edition de Luxe of Mr. F. C. Philips’ Novel, As in a Looking-Glass. 
AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F.C. Puitips. With Original Illustrations by G. pu Maurier. Extra crown 4to, 


31s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘THE INSANITY OF GENIUS.’ TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE INSANITY OF GENIUS, AND THE GENERAL THE LITTLE LADY OF LAVENDER. By TuHeopora 


INEQUALITY OF HUMAN FACULTY PHYSIO- ELMSLIE. Illustrated by EDITH SCANNEL. 3s. 6d. 
LOGICALLY CONSIDERED. by J. F, NISBET. | “It is one of the best stories intended for, or at least about, children that hav: 


Crown 8vo, 6s. appeared since ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” '’—Academry. 


The book is a « urio is and interesting one.’— 77zmes. ‘The illustrations to the book are charming, and the moral of the story 1 
‘Open its pages where one will, one is c onfronted with matte r of interest alike to | excellent.'— 7he Speaker. 
the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.'—Saturday Review. | 
= . = ee 
MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By the Same Author. | TRASH. By Mrs, BLaGDEN. 35. 6d. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. | ‘This is an excellent gift-book for young people.'—Gentlewoman. 


WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Next Week a LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ' to 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER will contain * A 
Suturday Night in Arcady, by Thomas Hardy ; * Con- 
jerval Rights, by the Author of *‘Focsle Yarns’; a note 
on * Cotgrave's Dictionarie, by John O'Neill, etc., ete. 
The outside pages of the Supplement will be devoted 
to Advertisements, orders for which must be received not 
later than the 10th curt. 





NOTES 

Tue duello between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. John 
Morley came to an end on Monday, when Mr. Morley 
fired his parting shot inthe shape of a letter to Zhe Times. 
The controversy cannot possibly have afforded any plea- 
sure to the well-wishers of either gentleman; for the 
beginning of it was acharacteristic piece of indiscretion at 
the best, at the worst of very bad taste,on the part of Mr. 
Chamberlain, which he did not mend by an allusion, that 
had been far better left unmade, to the opinions some- 
times expressed about statesmen in private conversation. 
On the other hand, the Gladstonian organs have absolutely 
no excuse for the torrents of malignant abuse which they 
have seen fit to pour upon Mr. Chamberlain, whose flood- 
gates Mr. Morley undoubtedly opened at Manchester. 
The Opposition journals are only too ready to seize upon 
the slightest pretext for assailing so formidable an op- 
ponent: and the crude and undisguised personality which 
is the leading note of their attacks is perhaps, after all, 
the most significant tribute they could pay to the weight 
and extent of his political influence. From their own 
point of view, however, it is a pity that Mr. Morley and 
his friends are so accustomed to having a bad case that 
they are totally unable to do anything but spoil a toler- 


ably good one. 


Tue contest at Cork has waxed hotter and hotter every 
day. Broken heads have been numberless ; and Mr. O’Brien 
has elaborately repudiated the idea that he applied for that 
police protection which has probably saved him from ex- 
tremely disagreeable experiences. The Unionist party has 
been * lying low, a little too low, we are apt to think. 
Into the merits of the dispute between Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. O’Brien there is assuredly no need to enter. Better 
far to enjoy the humours of the fray ; and these have been 
well nigh inexhaustible. Mr. Dillon’s visit to Waterford 
on Wednesday provoked a riot, and a hundred and fifty 
persons were injured. Very humourous in its way has 
been the horsewhipping of Mr. Healy in Dublin (his 
own version of it is by far the most amusing of all), 
the news of which aroused unbounded enthusiasm at a 
National League meeting on Tuesday night. These things, 
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no doubt, pass away and their memory vanishes from the 
earth ; but the irresistible inference that the Irish are 
little better than children, and are absolutely incapal.le 
of governing themselves, remains, and will, we hope, be 
indelibly impressed on the mind of the British elector. 





On Friday Sir John Gorst began at Wolverhampton 
the series of addresses he proposes to deliver there and 
elsewhere on the Labour Question. He was justified in 
claiming the sympathy of his party for working-men in 
their endeavour to improve their position ; justified, too, 
in his statement that it is not the proper work of Parlia- 
ment to effect this by legislation. His advice to workmen, 
to beware lest, in shortening their hours of work, they faci- 
litate foreign competition, was exceedingly sound. But 
was he sound in his suggestion that it is for Government 
departments and municipalities to make experiments in 
this direction? We think not. Because these have to 
look to the general interest of the community—as Sir 
John explained in the earlier portion of his address. It 
was somewhat unnecessary to commend the problem of 
rural immigration to the attention of working-men: since 
these, as Mr. John Burns took care to announce the other 
day, view it with entire hostility. Rather it is a ques- 
tion for—well, for Mr. John Morley ! 





Mr. Cuapveau is bent upon forcing a crisis. His resig- 
nation has been for some days in the hands of Mr. Abbott: 
and his portfolio has been offered to two of his French 
Canadian friends. Now that Sir Hector Langevin has 
been got out of the way, Mr. Chapleau claims that, as the 
leader of the French Canadians, he is entitled to the 
most influential (and in some hands the richest) depart- 
ment of the State. Universally Mr. Chapleau is distrusted 
in Canada ; but he has not only recently neglected to treat 
Mr. Abbott as a friend and chief, but threatens to go 
over to the Liberal party. The Liberals will give him no 
place, for they also mislike the man. Yet they will accept 
his sixteen votes; so that if Parliament meet after the 
reconstruction of the Ministry—(which will not now take 
place until after the Mercier Commission has reported)— 
it will be for Mr. Abbott’s defeat. And that means that 
the next election will be fought by the Conservatives 
against both the French-Canadian Adullamites and the 
American-Irish who clamour for ‘ reciprocity.’ 





Sir Joun THompson is determined that the offenders 
in the recent scandals shall not go unpunished. The 
McGreevys, Murphy, and all the firm of Larkin, Connolly 
and Co. are summoned to answer a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud the Quebee Harbour Commissioners. In pur- 
suance with the usual policy of getting as munch as pos- 
sible from the Dominion Government, the secretary of 
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the Chicquecto Ship Railway has arrived at Ottawa for the 
purpose of compassing a concession which, he avers, will 
enable him to raise a million and a-half of dollars in Eng- 
land—that amount of capital being required to complete the 
work. Yet, if this railway be on a sound financial basis, 


there is surely no need for Government aid? This form of 


begging is one of the chief incentives to corruption in 
Canada. The Commissioner of Dominion Lands has issued 
a report upon the Crofier Settlements : a form of colonisa- 
tion which the Minister of the Interior proposes to encourage 
in the future. This, it is acknowledged, is because of the un- 
satisfactory nature of the last census. It is not impossible 
that a fresh return, ostensibly unofficial, may be taken, 
but if there be any assumed increase it cannot exceed a 
quarter of a million. If Ministers would face things as 
they are, and issue full and frank returns, unburdened by 
misleading comparisons, it might be just as well in the 
end. It is impossible to get a satisfactory colonial return, 
for New South Wales is ever conscious of the competition 
of Victoria, and Canada has to fight—or ‘ cook ’—against 
the pair of them. 


In New South Wales Mr. Dibbs has boldly sung out for 
Protection. For long the chief source of revenue in the 
colony was the sale of public lands; but you cannot sell 
public lands for ever. Then came a period of indiscriminate 
borrowing ; but the London market could not everlast- 
ingly be drained, and Mr. Dibbs quite sensibly proposes 
that hereafter loans shall only be raised for such works as 
harbours, roads, and railways. For current revenue the 
colony must depend more and more upon her customs. 
The remainder of the Session is to be occupied with 
finance : and a number of tinkering Labour measures. But 
the coalition of Free-Traders and Labour members will 
throw out this Government also: probably before Christ- 
mas. For at best it is a Cabinet pour rire. And the two 
more respectable parties will be compelled into union 
against the common foe. 


Tue ‘ Pan-American Idea’ has been going steadily from 
bad to worse during the week. The Chilian Government 
has not made the submissive reply that was expected to 
the Washington demands for reparation on account of the 
Valparaiso riot, but, on the contrary, has sought to show that 
the local and State authorities were in no way responsible 
for what occurred. Also it has gone so far, it is said, as to 
earnestly represent the necessity of recalling Mr. Patrick 
Egan, the direful spring, as it believes, of Chilian woes. 
The American tone has moderated in the face (1) of this 
firmness, and (2) of the fact that the United States navy 
is not at present in a position to bring Chili to book. At 
New York and Washington the blame of all that has gone 
wrong—the blunders and intrigues of Egan, the resent- 
ment of the Chilians against the Great Republic which 
desires to play the stern father to all the little Republics, 
and the absolute collapse of the ‘ Pan-American Idea ’—is 
set down, curiously enough, to the abominable ‘ machina- 
tions of the English press.’ 





Tue Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief has quarrelled with 
his War Minister upon what may prove to be an interest- 
ing, if not an important, Constitutional question. It is pro- 
posed (of course at M. Stambouloff’s instigation) that the 
supreme command of the army, instead of being in the 
hands of the Prince (acting with the Commander-in-Chief) 
and of the War Minister, should be transferred entirely to 
the latter. A similar project failed some years ago. Its 
revival only points to the growing mistrust between Prince 
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Ferdinand and his Premier. The reported war conven- 
tion between Bulgaria and Austria may be set aside as 
evidently absurd: not so absurd is the forthcoming visit 
of inspection to be paid by several Russian officers to the 
Servian fortresses. 


THERE are earthquakes and earthquakes ; and that which 
visited the south-eastern portion of the principal Japanese 
island last week seems to have been the most severe and 
destructive experienced for many generations. It is note- 
worthy that the region chiefly affected—the provinces be- 
tween Lake Biva and the shores of the Inland Sea—is that 
which is normally clearest of volcanic disturbances. It is 
also one of the most densely peopled and highly civilised 
parts of Japan. The havoc has been enormous: the 
number of the slain is estimated in a Tokio telegram at 
4000; the injured are set down at 5000; and 50,000 
houses are said to have been destroyed. Important towns, 
like Ogaki, are reported to be levelled to the ground ; 
and in places more familiar to European ears—Osaka and 
Nagoya, for instance—the devastation has been terrific. 
Fifty miles of railway track have been destroyed, bridges 
have been shaken down, great fissures have opened across 
roads and streets. Famine usually treads hard on the 
heels of earthquake ; and this threatens to be the case 
in Japan. Happily, although there are many foreign 
tourists as well as residents in the country, no European 
seems to have suffered hurt. 





On Friday last Mr. John Burns told the Dockers that 
they are too fond of strikes. The public had helped them 
to the tanner, but now the public was done with them. 
As for the Carron men, they had no chance of a general 
strike (Mr. Burns might have told them that a month ago), 
therefore they must get whatever work they can. He 
hinted that they might have had their own way but for the 
free labourers, whom he would rather ‘kick than kiss,’ 
though he admitted that they should be swamped in the 
union somehow. This reckless speech had its effect on 
Monday, when there was a fight at Wannine >etween the 
two parties, in which more than two uundred men were 
engaged. Street fights are in no way creditable, but it is 
satisfactory to record that, though they were roughly 
mauled at first, the Federationists were getting back upon 
their antagonists when the police arrived. 





Earty in the year a joint committee of masters and 
union officials drew up a seale of payment for the London 
bootmakers. The men employed by one East-end firm con- 
ceived that they had a grievance, and struck (without the 
sanction of their leaders), but were so far supported by their 
fellows that all work for this firm was refused at other 
workshops. Thereupon the Masters’ Association threatened 
a lock-out unless business were at once resumed, at least 
until the result of the arbitration which isin progress were 
known. On Saturday and Sunday very disorderly meet- 
ings were held in the purlieus of Mile-end, the officials 
maintaining that such strikes as this injure men and union 
alike. The majority, however, supported the strikers, and 
a ballot was taken on Tuesday night as to whether fifteen 
thousand men should be deprived of employment or not. 
Fortunately good sense prevailed, and the dispute is now 
at an end. 


More important was the outbreak of discontent amongst 
the Amalgamated Engineers on the North-East Coast. 


Some time ago there was a dispute as to overtime: the 
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men demanding that this should be abolished, since it 
kept large numbers out of employment; the masters 
explaining that in all engineering trades overtime fis a 
necessity, and that it is impossible to employ skilled hands 
in a casual fashion. Ultimately it was agreed that no men 
should be required to work more than sixty-five hours 
a week. But at Wallsend the men struck because ap- 
prentices were not included in the agreement. The Em- 
ployers’ Association, therefore, announced that they would 
dismiss all such hands as belong to the Society, and that at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent. per week, hoping thus to 
bring the men to their senses. But the men retaliated by 
handing in their notices for Saturday last. Therefore 
work ceased on Monday: the disturbance affecting the 
shipbuilding trades generally. Public opinion is generally 
against the men, and the efforts of Mr. Knight of the 
Boilermakers’ Society and the Mayor of Newcastle in the 
cause of peace appears, at the time of writing, to have 
been crowned with success. 


Tue Municipal Elections have resulted throughout 
England in a gain to the Gladstonians of something like 
fifteen seats. But this is no cause for the assumption that 
the flowing tide still flows. Municipal questions differ 
entirely from political considerations. The Radical is 
clever enough to use them as full-dress parades of his 
forces : your Conservative is notoriously indifferent. On 
the whole, the result may therefore be held as auguring 
rather well for the general election. It is satisfactory to 
note that the Labour Party has almost invariably worked 
unconsciously towards a Conservative success. In Scot- 
land the political interest was practically confined to Edin- 
burgh, where, although some changes were effected, the 
relative strength of both parties remains unaltered. In 
St. Cuthbert’s Ward Mr. John Harrison made an excellent 
fight, and polled 1649 votes, only 149 under the number 
secured by the notorious Bailie Russell. 





Tue riots, of which the Salvation Army is the only cause, 
continue to occur at Eastbourne with the same regularity 
as Sunday itself. The friends of noise and disorder have 
derived some cheer from an opinion of the Solicitor- 
General to the effect that the local bye-law, which forbids 
processions, cannot override the general law of the land. 
But this is by no means certain, and, even if it were, the 
respectable inhabitants of Eastbourne are obviously re- 
solved to know the reason why: having on Monday 
last returned a batch of members to the Town Council 
pledged one and all to enforce the Magistrates’ order. 
Meanwhile the Salvationists are appealed to by their 
sympathisers to give up their open-air demonstrations, 
and to be satisfied with having the law of the land on 
their side. But this, we take it, they are not very likely 
to do. Now that this unparalleled nuisance has so 
long inflicted itself upon an unoffending watering-place, 
there is no particular reason why it should ever cease. 
They that are so busily engaged in ‘rescuing’ the most 
useless members of society, and in having a good time in 
the colonies, should surely not rest till they have taken 
the bread out of the mouths of hundreds of honest men 
and women who depend upon the amenity and the con- 
sequent popularity of their town for a subsistence. The 
Eastbourne affair will silence, we trust, for ever the foolish 
talk about the Salvationists ‘doing some good’: for by 
no stretch of language can it be pretended that the resi- 
dents of Eastbourne are of the class which can only be 
converted by the highly Scriptural method of blowing a 
trumpet in the street. 
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AMATEUR BUMBLES 


HE history of the London School Board—especially 
the history of the last few years—is worth con- 
sidering. Since 1888, though the followers of Mr. 
Diggle are still strong, the ‘ Progressists, led by Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley, have been able to force their hands. 
This party, of which Mrs. Besant, according to Mr. 
Lobb, is still an ornament, consists of eleven clergy- 
men, three ladies, and fifteen other persons; and the 
result of its policy has been that in four years the 
attendance at the schools has been increased by some 
twenty-eight thousand children, at an additional cost 
per annum of nearly half-a-million. 

In twenty years the School Board has spent twenty- 
five millions sterling, one-fifth of which has gone for the 
bare erection of buildings. Its payments on account 
of debt alone ‘ are equal to a rate of threepence in the 
pound on the present rateable value of London.’ And its 
record throughout has been one of waste, stupidity, and 
neglect. Take, for example, the conduct of the Works 
Committee. Of the three hundred and fifty-six schools 
erected by the Board, about one hundred and sixty- 
three have been condemned as faulty and insanitary. 
With some exceptions, the buildings have been badly 
planned and worse constructed. Many of them are 
only huge barns, with an exterior alleged to be orna- 
mental and an interior defective in both lighting and 
ventilation. ‘The best materials have been specified in 
the contracts and paid for; those used are in most 
cases the merest rubbish. The builders were allowed 
to indulge in wholesale swindling. (deport to Special 
Committee, 1888.) ‘ Instead of the schools resting on 
solid foundations, says Mr. Lobb, ‘ investigations have 
shown that they rest upon loose and soapy foundations, 
foundry-ashes foundations, mud foundations, and in 
some cases no foundations at all. In every case 
investigated it has been found that the specifica- 
tions were departed from. The brick-work, both 
inside and out, is altogether inferior; the mortar is 
absolutely rotten, without grit and without hair ; half- 
burnt clay has been used in the place of sand ; ‘ instead 
of the best quality of Portland stone free from all de- 
fects, the commonest has been used, full of sand-hole 
fractures and the edges broken’; large patches of the 
plastering are continually falling ; the painters’ work 
has been scamped ; the doors are improperly fixed ; the 
glass is ‘ twenty-one ounces only, instead of twenty-six 
as specified and paid for’; and the floors have been 
‘executed in the most dishonest manner . . . covered 
only with wet clay and muck, with the result that dry 
rot has set in. Mr. Justice Day observed, in a case 
lately brought into his Court, that it was ‘really 
scarcely conceivable that a public body should have 
conducted its business in the exceedingly lax manner 
in which their business seems to have been conducted 
by the School Board in 1884.’ A Parliamentary Inquiry 
was demanded in 1890. It was burked by the ‘ Pro- 
gressists >: or, as Mr. Lobb takes care to hint, a system 
of corruption might have been exposed beside which 
the scandals of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would seem insignificant. 

But there are worse thing than scamped specifica- 
tions. In Hammond Square Schoolhouse, Hoxton, 
‘after the caretaker’s five children had been removed 
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by death, the parish sanitary inspector found that the 
building was erected over a series of running cess-pools. 
The ground under the premises was opened up: and 
five loads of sewage were carted away. ‘ These con- 
ditions had made the walls of the house foully damp. 
In the Globe Terrace School, Bethnal Green, in con- 
sequence of seventy children being absent through ill- 
ness, and the repeated complaints of teachers, ‘ two 
cartloads of decomposed vegetable and other refuse 
matter were removed’ ‘from under the infants’ room.’ 
In the Plassey Road School the constant sickness and 
blood-poisoning of the children led to the examination 
of the drains: which were ‘ remodelled’ at a cost of 
£600. ‘Every school examined,’ says Mr. Lobb, ‘ dis- 
closes a shocking insanitary condition.” But the Board, 
in the face of numerous complaints from teachers and 
managers, has usually declined to take any action until 
compelled by the parish sanitary officer under the Nuis- 
ances Removal Acts. Yet Mr. Diggle, as chairman, ad- 
mitted a month ago that ‘not a single school which had 
been thoroughly examined has been found to be in the 
state in which it ought to have been.” The fact is that 
the members of the Board have more important matters 
than sanitation to attend to. Professor Gladstone’s Com- 
mittee recommended the expenditure during this summer 
of eighty pounds on five dozen skeletons of buzzards, 
monkeys, and codfish, to demonstrate anatomy withal. 
An ‘instruction to the Works Committee,’ ‘ to provide 
swimming-bath accommodation in the planning and 
construction of all future schools,’ was lost by seven 
votes. The Piano-Faddists still hope, with the help of 
Mr. Headlam, to teach the children the rudiments of 
dancing: ‘which in this dreary London they have to 
learn in the streets to the insufferable tinkling of the 
mechanical instrument.” Recently a long discussion 
took place over the syllabus of Bible instruction. ‘The 
Rev. Stewart Headlam moved the inclusion in the 
teaching of . . . lessons from the law of Moses with 
reference to the year of Jubilee, as it advocated 
the restoration of the land to the people. He also 
contended that lessons in the Prophet Amos should 
be substituted for lessons in Jeremiah : ‘ Amos being a 
distinctly Radical prophet, more so than Jeremiah.’ 
The Hon. Lyulph Stanley urged that Nehemiah was a 
land-leaguer, and ought not to be ignored. Professor 
Gladstone said that Amos spoke against the tyranny 
of the rich and their sweating of the poor. He thought 
Amos might very properly be included in the curricu- 
lum. ‘Many atime’ has Mr. Lobb been ‘ seized with 
uncontrollable fits of laughter at the cranks and silly 
fads of hon. members.’ ‘They are ‘so funny’ that he 
is frequently compelled to leave his seat and walk 
about the corridors. 

Mr. Lobb—to whose coarse and powerful present- 
ment of facts, London School Board: Its Expenditure, 
we are indebted for these details—has finally de- 
monstrated the unfitness of his colleagues for their 
position. We have had enough of amateur misgovern- 
ment: of wild women, of wilder clerks, and of other 


insufficiently or improperly educated persons. Volun- 
tary schools can be left out of the question: they 
must be managed by those who pay for them. But it 
is clear that the men chosen of the ratepayers to manage 
the education of their children belong to a class which 
no man in his senses would allow to meddle with his 
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affairs. We have long put up with them in municipal 
matters. But that is because municipal fatuities are 
still to the intelligent Briton as the visitation of God. 
The Tory elector, for example, whose one idea in Im- 
perial politics is efficiency, will tolerate the London 
County Council ; regarding his submission, something 
in the Polycrates spirit, as a concession to Nemesis. 
So, were his attention not called to it, we might find 
him content to pay his two shillings in the pound of 
education rating—and to get nothing therefor. But 
the control of our schools is a national question. It 
demands wise handling by the best intellect of the 
nation: which is at the service of the people, but not 
to be squandered on a School Board. We want no 
‘Instruction Publique et Beaux Arts’: the British 
Museum and the Royal Society, the Public Schools 
and the Universities, may go free for us. But we 
do want a Minister of Education to deal with the 
primary schools: such a Minister as Sir John Paking- 
ton demanded in 1865, to preside over a department of 
State, to have the sole conduct of that department, and 
to be solely responsible for its efficiency. In Australia, 
where this system obtains, there are no building scandals. 
The children whom the Government educates are always 
well housed. In the country districts of Victoria the 
handsomest and best constructed buildings are invari- 
ably the State schools. The old Bumble was a com- 
mon nuisance: but his modern (or amateur) substitute 
is more insufferable still. We cannot for ever go on 
handing him our raw material, which is capable of being 
kneaded or baked into any form you choose—only that 
it may be given bronchitis by drains or be tainted 
by profane teaching. Than which last (the great Duke 
once said) the Devil himself could not devise a worse 
system of social destruction. 
THE ATTACK ON MR. GOSCHEN 

i it could be supposed that the letters which, in 

Sir W. Harcourt’s rather gruesome phrase, have 
been fired at one another by himself and by Mr. 
Goschen through the body of Mr. Fuller, were de- 
signed only for those who can understand the point at 
issue, they would find but a limited audience. The 
public accounts are obscure, as the future leader of the 
Gladstonian Liberals acknowledges. When a question 
arises as to the real meaning of the items of those 
accounts, the number of critics who can fairly appreci- 
ate the merits of the dispute is limited. Dut the attack 
which Mr. Fuller made on Mr. Goschen, and which Sir 
W. Harcourt has supported, was not meant for the select 
circle of experts in finance. ‘To them the voice of Mr. 
Fuller, as also that of Sir William, though he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for one brief hour, would 
appeal in vain. ‘They have spoken to another audi- 
ence—namely, to the many partisans and wavering per- 
sons who go from side to side, and with whom round 
assertion flavoured by personalities has weight. It is 
an effective course to accuse a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of cooking his accounts. If you take care to 
begin with a disclaimer of any intention to write libels, 
and then do utter them, garnished even clumsily with 
figures, the charge is one easy to make with effect, 
and difficult to dispose of without argument and de- 
monstration to which the partisans and the mass of 
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vague-minded persons will not listen—or at least will 
not listen with understanding. This has been the course 
followed by Mr. Fuller and Sir William his Friend ; and 
we rather think they will have their reward in the shape 
of popularity with the partisans and the persons of 
vague mind. 

We may also acknowledge without scruple that Mr. 
Goschen’s answer was made difficult for him by the 
action of himself and his predecessors. When * boiled 
and peeled, the Fuller-Harcourt charge amounts to 
this: that Mr. Goschen, while professing to have reduced 
the debt of the country and to show a surplus, has in 
fact contracted liabilities equivalent to the alleged 
saving. These liabilities are concealed by witful names, 
and therefore there has been only an apparent saving, 
a seeming surplus. The accusation is demonstrably 
unjust : for Mr. Goschen’s Conversion alone, to say no- 
thing about the reduction of the capital of the National 
Debt, has effected an economy for the nation far in 
excess of any liability assumed. — Still, it was pos- 
sible by dexterous selection to make an apparent 
case. You have, says Sir William Harcourt—(for we 
really cannot be hampered any longer by Mr. Fuller) 
—contracted in a given vear loans equivalent to debt 
paid off: therefore you have not reduced liability. 
Further, you have undertaken heavy expenditure for 
your Navy and Army, which is provided for over and 
above the yearly departmental budget. This is the bad 
system of ordinary and extraordinary budgets, and is 
very bad finance, says Sir William Harcourt. Now 
these things, which are part of the charge against Mr. 
Goschen, are overstated, but they have an element of 
truth. It is the case that this Ministry—as others 
before it—has in one and the same year paid off old 
debt and contracted new. An individual who does this 
is not held to have diminished his habilities ; and if he 
point to the old debt paid, saying nothing about the 
new contracted, his statement of his affairs is not con- 
sidered candid. What is true of him is true of a 
nation; but a Chancellor of the Exchequer must do 
not what he would but what he can. The House of 
Commons is touchy about the payment of debt. It has 
a belief, founded on a present estimate of Ministerial 
and Parliamentary human nature, that, if Ministers 
were allowed to take the money set apart for the pay- 
ment of debt and apply it to current expenses, there 
would soon be no such money left. The imposition 
of fresh taxes is too unpopular, and the House dis- 
trusts its own virtue. So it prefers to see a million of 
terminable annuities raised in the year in which a 
million of old debt is paid off to taking the money 
from the amortisation of the debt, and applying it to 
the public service. It is a roundabout system; but 
human weakness must be considered, and in this way a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can at once satisfy virtue 
by paying off debt, and consult popularity by avoiding 
the imposition of fresh taxes. But that Sir W. Har- 
* court should smell vice in this good old system of 
accommodations with Heaven is a little too audacious 
even for him. 

Neither shall we assert that Sir William has no 
_ shadow of excuse for describing the financial method, of 
which the Naval Defence Act is the most conspicuous 
example, as one of ordinary and extraordinary budgets. 
If it be not that, it is its first cousin. In the hands of 
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unscrupulous financiers it would soon become the thing 
itself—which is a very extravagant, wasteful, and con- 
fusing thing indeed, lending itself to what the French 
call virements—and to all kinds of ringing of changes. 
For our part, we should infinitely prefer to see Parlia- 
ment make its mind up that the maintenance of the 
Navy and Army in an efficient state is a duty to be 
done as of course—and then vote the money yearly 
without cavil. If that blessed consummation were 
reached, there would be no need for such a desperate 
dead-lift as the Naval Defence Act, and no need to have 
recourse to methods of coercion ingeniously veiled to 
prevent Parliament from starving the Navy next year. 
But here again Ministers must do what they can. It 
is their fate to work in a House of Commons of which 
Sir William Harcourt is a member—a House in which 
he and his like would leave the country defenceless if 
they could embarrass Ministers for a week. That fact 
must be taken into account before we judge the Bar- 
rack or Defence Acts from the point of view of mere 
financial orthodoxy, 


CACKLE AND “ORSES 

\ J HEN Hannibal was at the gates of Rome the 

Conscript Fathers took occasion to honour a 
certain general, ‘for that he had not despaired of the 
Republic.” In the same way, with Mr. Scott and his 
‘blossoming sods * an influence in literature, it becomes 
the patrons of the British Theatre as it is to honour 
Mr. Christie Murray, for that he does not despair of 
convinced that, 


to 


the play. Far from it, indeed; he i 
the novel being utterly vulgarised and the production 
of fiction within everybody's reach, we are on the eve 
of a renaissance of drama, that being the form which 
appeals most instantly and directly to the playing 
public, by whose grace alone the humble workman may 
hope to live. 

It is a generous (Contemporary) fancy, and Mr. 
Murray is not afraid to tell the dramatic critics that 
they it is who stand between ideal and achievement. 
Pleasant, indeed, it is to hear him on this point : not 
sitting still to await assault, but boldly carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country, and protesting, in good 
set terms, that there is no such infliction upon the 
drama as the dramatic critic. Of course he does not 
say it in so many words, but you can draw but one 
inference from his argument. On the question of 
dialogue, for instance: it is notorious that the drama- 
tic critic has set his face as a flint against what he is 
pleased to describe as ‘ talky-talkyness” = And why? 
Just, says Mr. Murray, because ‘he has suffered him- 
self to be run away with by personal experience’ 
having seen that superfluous dialogue has brought 
many plays to grief,‘ he has deliberately set for himself 
a low standard, and has been ever content to praise 
‘so long as the work before him has been constructed 
with a passable adherence to the ordinary laws of 
stage-craft "—that is, with plenty of incident and no 
‘talk. Of course, the great point is that the ‘ talk ° 
should not be superfluous ; and it is a mournful fact 
that, the born dramatist being the rarest of rare birds, 
and the Elizabethan Drama being ever an exempla 
and an influence, there has always been, and there will 
be always, a sort of playwright which mistakes ‘ fine 
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writing —which is ‘ talk —for drama. But is it not 
a fact, too, that, in his care for ‘ incident, the dramatic 
critic has come, as Mr. Murray says, to look on drama 
as a set of incidents, and precious little more ? that his 
only true begetter is not Hazlitt, nor Lamb, nor Leigh 
Hunt, nor Sarcey even, but the late Ducrow? that 
the essence of his theory is summed up and closed, 
like poison in a ring or the Genius of Piffle in a single 
paragraph of The Evening Booth, in the immortal in- 
junction to ‘cut the cackle and come to the ‘orses’ ? 
But the ‘orses are nothing: while the cackle—so long 
as it be, as Mr. Murray puts it, ‘ the fitting expression 
of a human emotion, and so long as it is a human 
emotion that is being expressed—the cackle, we say, is 
everything. Cackle, indeed, is the living vesture of 
drama. For drama is not action, nor—as Mr. Murray 
seems to believe—is drama character. Drama is emo- 
tion—that and no more. You must have character, or 
your emotion may be merely commonplace ; you must 
have action—or at all events the strong compulsion of 
circumstance—or your emotion may be tame. You 
may combine action with character, and the result may 
be a decent enough stage machine—in one word, a 
melodrama. But without emotion—that is, without 
cackle—you can have no drama; and by ignoring 
or in failing to perceive this distinction, the dramatic 
critic—who has no doubt had to submit to a vast 
amount of the very grossest provocation from ‘ drama- 
tists” of the stamp of Mr. Wills and the ‘ poet® of 
The Bride of Love—has gone far to make a theatre 
that dull apology for not being a music-hall we know. 
To give examples were easy enough. Mr. Murray 
quotes us l’Aventuriére, which is all ‘ cackle, and _pro- 
tests that ‘the very gallery hangs breathless on every 








line*: though it is none the less certain that the drama- 
tic critic who should be commissioned to adapt that 
admirable piece of drama to the needs of the British 
actor would cut three-fourths of the cackle and sub- 
stitute a whole stud of ‘orses out of his own stable. 
He might also have cited the third act of Othello, 
which is all cackle and no “orses at all. Or, stooping 
his wing to something a little nearer to this earth, he 
might have pointed out that the third act of The 
Dancing Girl owes such life as it has to the author's 
attempt to achieve his effect by legitimate means: by 
the presentation of emotion, that is—as in the scene 
between Drusilla Ives and her ridiculous father—and 
not by a parade of incidents. The conception, no 
doubt, is pitifully cheap, the execution pitifully crude. 
But the lines are the lines of drama, and the effect of 
their presence was the persuasion of the dramatic 
critics in general that Zhe Dancing: Girl itself is—not 
a Family Herald novel in action but—a play. 

For the rest, our Mr. Murray is full of hope for the 
future and of generosity in the present. He goes 
the length, indeed, of calling on the well-known Mr. 
Blank to retrace his career, take it up again at The 
Lights o° London, and so renew the drama—with or 
without the help of the eminent Mr. Dash: at pre- 
sent, like himself, a highly successful purveyor of the 
kind of literary cat’s-meat known as Adelphi drama 
—that ‘ we shall cease to think that 7'he Middleman is 
a masterpiece, or The Dancing Girl a chef Wauvre. 
The consummation were truly desirable ; but, seriously, 
does Mr. Murray believe that no more than that is 
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wanted to achieve it? Is he so poor an artist himself 
as not to know that, if a man have anything in him, it 
must out, and it will, even in his own despite? Can he 
really entertain the notion for an instant that, if you 
took away from Messrs. Dash and Blank the poor bat- 
tered old cliché on which their work is done, you would 
thereby constrain them to do better? And_ has he not 
at least a lurking suspicion that the aforesaid cliché— 
like the sonnet form with certain indefatigable sonne- 
teers—counts for a good half in their achievement ? He 
will concede, we imagine, that an extravaganza may be 
written with wit, and will be none the worse liked fora 
touch or two of humour; and, that being the case, will 
he explain the absence of both humour and wit from 
Carmen up to Data (himself has named the rubbish) by 
assuming that the well-known Mr. Blank was trying to 
write down to his public ? The very notion Is pre- 
posterous. Messrs. Blank and Dash are purveyors of 
cat’s-meat because they have naught but cat’s-meat to 
purvey; and if Mr. Murray cannot see that much 
for himself, then himself will never say thirty words 
nor three words either about the drama 





the drama, 
mind! not the dramatic critics—which will be worth 
heeding. 

At any rate, he may take a lesson from Mr. Archer. 
He is an optimist, and all optimists are respectable ; 
and Mr. Archer is a pessimist, and all pessimists are 
children of the rope. But Mr. Archer is wiser than 
Mr. Murray—pessimist as he is ; and in a descant (in 
The Fortnightly) on the Free Theatre he is moved 
to confess that, conditions being as they are, his ‘ faith 
will certainly begin to waver, if ‘the new English 
drama does not begin to ** precipitate ~ itself You 
see, he knows his Blank, and he knows his Dash, and, 
being a pessimist, would as lief go on expecting poetry 
from Mr. Lewis Morris as drama from either Mr. Dash 
or Mr. Blank: a point on which we are one with him 
to the hilt. As, for that matter, we are on that 
other issue: that if the new English Shakespeare—or 
Moliere, or Augier, or Dumas peére, or even Sardou— 
do not appear, his faith will begin to waver. In 
effect, where is he? Circumstances are all in_ his 
favour: the older generation of dramatic critics can- 
not last for ever; the ‘ blossoming sods* of Mr. Cle- 
ment Scott must some day be the ‘ blooming turfs” 
of somebody else; Mr. Beerbohm Tree is intelligent, 
enterprising, far-seeing, aw possible; Mr. Grein has 
made the Free Theatre a fact, has given us Ibsen and 
Zola, and would no doubt give us the New English 
Drama—if he had it. But he hasnt got it ; and, the 
dramatist being born not made, it is doubtful if he will 





ever get it. Perhaps it lurks in the portfolio or in the 
brain of Mr. Christie Murray ; perhaps it abides with 
Mr. Henry James—whose weakness for ‘ curtains” 1s 
notorious ; perhaps Messrs Blank and Dash are sitting 
on it (in ovo) as we write; perhaps, like the conte, it 
also is in the gift of our Kipling ; perhaps it lies on the 
knees of the gods—of the gods and Mr. James M. Barrie. 
Wherever it is, it cannot come out too soon. And 
when it does, it will be found to consist of not ‘orses 
plus a certain amount of harmless, necessary cackle, but 
of cackle severely tempered with ‘orses: as is already 
exampled in the third acts of the Othello of William 
Shakespeare and The Dancing Girl of the Rev. H. A. 


Jones. 
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ORGANISING EMPIRE 
{EVEN vears ago the Right Hon. W. H. Smith 


h moved the fundamental resolution of the Imperial 
Federation League: ‘That the political relations be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies must inevitably 
lead to ultimate federation or disintegration ; and that 
in order to avert the latter and to secure the permanent 
unity of the Empire, some form of Federation is indis- 
pensable.’ The League has moved far since 1884. It 
has outgrown, for one thing, the visionary schemes of 
its early days-—the vapid after-dinner talk, the union- 
of-hearts orations—which provoked in the end their 
inevitable reaction, At present we are in the cold fit: 
and the work of the League is useful. Constructive 
statesmanship is (fortunately) rare in England. At two 
periods only, in fact, since the Conquest, has it been 
required—and found. ‘To-day the Leaguers are doing 
their best to supply its place, by persistent discussion. 
After all, if genius be not to be had, industrious com- 
mon sense is an excellent substitute therefor. 

The aim of the League is still. perhaps, a little high. 
Mr. Parkin’s suggestion, for instance (in an article which 
he contributes to this paper), that the ultimate ideal of 
our people should be a unity as organic and complete 
‘as that which binds together any other nation in the 
world, appears unpractical. ‘The British Empire is not on 
one continent: and no growth of science shall annihilate 
the seas. Telegraphs and steamers, in short, however 
multiplied, cannot make our ideas and interests iden- 
tical with those of Australia, of Canada, or of the Cape. 
Legislative Federation is not only a long way off; it 
is—in any complete form—unattainable ; perhaps un- 
desirable. But in one direction, at all events, there 
is something to be done: and what that some- 
thing is the League is trying to show. ‘The foreign 
policy of the Empire, apart from India, must be essen- 
tially Naval. Our commerce is dependent upon our 
possession of the colonial ports. The trade and the 
defence of the colonies themselves can be carried on 
only at sea. ‘The real frontier of Canada, for ex- 
ample, is at New York. Now, Canada is potentially 
a great maritime power; Australia is not unwilling to 
maintain her fleets: and in both countries we have 
a wide field for recruiting our strength. On every 
ground, political, strategic, and commercial, a Naval 
and Military Board of Defence for the Empire is re- 
quired. Its formation would not, like more ambi- 
tious proposals, challenge opposition. As regards the 
outside world we are still, in theery, one community. 
It seems unfair at once and unnecessary that the old 
country should pay for all ; that our hard-pressed tax- 
pavers should protect the settlers of Manitoba and 
the prosperous middle-classes of Melbourne. Of course 
our position has its advantages. If we pay, we also 
govern, "The policy of the Empire as a whole is m 
charge of the British Foreign Office: and the sanction 
of that policy jies in the strength of the British fleet. 
Too abrupt a change would affront the dignity of our 
electors, and alarm the Canadians for their pockets. 
The dumb Imperial instinct of our people refused to 
allow colonial representation a century ago. A fede- 
ration of Executives would mayhap be easier of con- 
trivance. And the road to the federation of Executives 
lies through the Naval Council of Defence. ‘The idea 
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is not new. It was submitted to certain leading public 
men, years since, by a person unconnected with the 
League. It has been supported in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir John Colomb. It falls in with the re- 
quirements of the Hartington Commission. But really 
its merits are past arguing about. Our self-governing 
colonies are not dependencies, but independent pro- 
tected States. And there is no reason (but inertia) why 
they should not take part in their own protection. 

Sir Charles Tupper’s scheme, on the other hand, is 
impossible of fulfilment. The immediate concessions he 
asks for are too serious: and he has little or nothing 
to offer us in return. When the Dominions of South 
Africa and Australia are represented in London, the 
position of the three High Commissioners will no doubt 
be regularised and improved. But it is out of the 
question that they should join the British Cabinet. 
And there is a First Commandment of the working-man 
which we cannot break : Thou shalt not tamper with 
the price of corn. Here, again (it is refreshing to say), 
the League is more practical. It fully sees, no doubt, 
that our fiscal arrangements were not settled for ever 
by the Cobdenites. It remembers that, till within 
the last fifty years, no one questioned that the trade 
between the mother-country and her colonies should 
be on a different footing from that of their trade 
with the rest of the world. But it approves—not 
of the definite and impracticable proposal of Sir 
Charles Tupper but—of the gentle request, with which 
he prefaces it, for a palaver. ‘Who can doubt, 
says the High Comunissioner, ‘that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of England could sit down with the re- 
presentatives of Australia, South Africa, Canada, and 
devise a fiscal policy (not a common tariff) between 
Kingland and these three Colonies, that would give an 
enormous development and expansion to Australia, to 
South Africa, and to Canada, and therewith a valuable 
stimulus to the trade of the mother-country ?” 

So may it be. At least, we can wait awhile: and in 
the end consultation can do no barm. But meanwhile 
our efficiency in war-time is all-important. We have 
need of all our resources ; and only by organisation can 
we employ them. 


HAROUN VON RASCHID 


ia the divine right of kings be a doctrine out of 
place, there is at least one man in Europe who 
believes in the godlike power of emperors. The illus- 
trious William tu. is, in truth, a monarch of comic 
opera, and were the world all flies and footlights, then 
were he invaluable as a practicable deus in machina. 
No enterprise is too high or too low for his ambition. 
He aspires not only to control his Empire, but to 
ameliorate the private fortune of the least of his sub- 
jects. When kingdoms were villages and States were 
bounded by a high wall, the philanthropic monarch 
had abundant opportunity to gratify his hobby. But 
the age of Haroun al Raschid is past, and the spec- 
tacle of a youth, with less than the average wis- 
dom and far more than the average assurance, who 
would attempt to regulate the lives and morals of 
many millions of men, is sublime in its grotesque- 
ness. And the grotesque is dashed with the tragic, 
when you remember that despite his good intention 
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and the magnificent opportunity of an emperor, he 
must needs know less of his army than the youngest 
of his generals, that hundreds of officers in his service 
could instruct him in the conduct and discipline of 
his navy, that there is not a detective in Berlin who 
knows not more of its vie scandaleuse than himself. 
After all, life is short, even for an emperor, and so 
many things has William 1. essayed, that he is un- 
questionably the most splendid example of the ama- 
teur the century has produced. 

Of late he has tired of addressing exhortations to 
his army ; even pleasure-trips in torpedo-boats appear 
to have palled, and having learned that Berlin—like 
every great city—is infested with that pestilent off- 
spring of vice, the ‘ bully, he has made up his imperial 
mind forthwith to extirpate it. The ambition is hon- 
ourable ; and yet, if during a life devoted to alarums 
and excursions Wilhelm uu. had reserved a few mo- 
ments for the study of mankind, he would himself be 
conscious of its hopeless futility. ‘There is only one 
vocation more ancient than the ‘ ponce’s’; and, as moral 
aversion is not the same as suppression, the ‘ ponce* 
will still lurk in corners and ply his unsavoury trade 
with the same persistence and security as heretofore. 
Against his kind imperial edicts are vain. His figure is 
familiar to the haunters of all big cities. The round 
shoulders, the sullen bullet head, the hands thrust 
deep into the pockets, are the unmistakable tokens of 
one who neither toils nor spins. Even in Paris, where 
life is not judged by an inflexible standard, the maque- 
reauw’s quality is generally mean and squalid ; in London 
the horror of this ghastly parasite knows no redemp- 
tion. ‘To discover the tie which binds the ‘ bully’ to 
the girl upon whose vice he lives were difficult indeed. 
Love it is not; habit, perhaps, and, upon the girl's 
part, a certain pride of possession help to explain the 
influence. Of themselves they are not enough, and we 
can only take for granted that which Nature has not 
condescended to reveal. The monster is not chosen for 
courage or comeliness ; maybe he is not chosen at all: 
he merely quarters himself on his victim and declines to 
retire. The type is easily distinguishable ; and a man 
is driven to be a ‘ bully, as he is inspired to become a 
poet or stockbroker, by temperament. He is the com- 
mon criminal deprived of physical courage: he dare not 
crack a crib or pick a pocket. But he is ever ready to 
kick the woman who feeds him or to blackmail a victim 
seized at a disadvantage. For money and drink his lust 
is insatiable: he is marked also by that lofty disdain 
of toil which his patroness mistakes for pride. ‘ 7"as 
trop dfierté pour ramasser des bouts Ccigare, says the 
girl in M. Bruant’s verses to her Polyte: and so much 
is true of the whole tribe. | Lack of courage commonly 
prevents the wretch from breaking the law, but if 
pocket-money be short or his demands be exorbitant, a 
quarrel may lead on to murder and the gallows. 

That our imperial amateur should feel horror in the 
contemplation of this repulsive person is nowise strange. 
His loathing has long been shared by all sane men. 
But when you fight original facts, the struggle is ever 
unequal. The existence of the ‘ bully * depends upon 
no remediable evil ; it is based upon human perversity 
itself. ‘The vigilance of the police may close the career 
of the less astute practitioner ; it is powerless to set 
an appreciable check upon the evil. Then, too, the 
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* ponce * flourishes in every grade, though if he belong to 
another class a less opprobrious name is found for him, 
And who shall come between man and conscience? Some 
there are who deem it no disgrace to live upon women : 
others are gifted with more scrupulous a sense. But it 
is difficult to divine how legislation or the expression 
of righteous wrath will mend matters. The German 
Emperor, however, has spoken out ; other potentates 
have followed his lead. We shall doubtless declare, if 
the question be asked in our midst, that a ‘ bully” has 
never set foot in our own moral London, for such is our 
pleasing habit. We know not which is the better 
expedient. But both are superfluous. 





IN EAST AFRICA 


FYNHE news concerning East Africa is twofold : Ger- 

man and English. Under the first head is the 
intelligence that Emin, having run amuck through the 
British sphere of influence, has been promptly disavowed 
by his Government. The head and front of the ex- 
Pasha’s offending is, of course, his trespass upon our 
preserves ; and whether his intentions be, as some say, 
to make a bee-line to the Cameroons or, as others, to 
try his hand once more at ordinating the welter of 
Wadelai, is mere matter of curiosity. Enough that the 
Berlin Foreign Office has acted with promptitude and 
good-faith, though sundry Radical broadsheets affect 
to consider the bedevilled butterfly-hunter to have 
been badly used: because, forsooth, his deliberate disobe- 
dience of orders may result to the disadvantage of the 
‘insatiable English.” Fortunately, German statesman- 
ship is singularly superior to newspapers, and where 
Britain is concerned General von Caprivi is more 
courteous and scrupulous than his predecessor ; fortu- 
nately, too, our interests are backed by Lord Salis- 
bury’s courage and resource, and not by what passes 
for their equivalent in Gladstonese. 

Ourselves, however, are, or should be, more affected 
by a telegram from Zanzibar, announcing that Captain 
Lugard has so far succeeded in quelling the religious 
feuds in Uganda that the Christians have inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon the Mohammedans. Wherecof the 
importance will be understood when it is remembered 
that Uganda is the only gate by which the East 
Africa Company can pass to the dissemination of 
commerce and the suppression of slavery. Unhappily 
the position in Mwanga’s kingdom has hitherto been 
none of the safest, and that for various reasons. In the 
first place, the outpost had to be hastily occupied, in 
order to forestall the Germans, before a line of com- 
munication had been established with the coast; 
Lugard’s isolation being sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that his most recent despatch dates from July. 
Again, ‘ the pearl of Africa’ has been converted by in- 
judicious hot-gospelling into a battleground for Protes- 
tants and Papists ; the former, who are in the minority, 
having been periodically raided and despoiled by the 
latter, who are strong in the support of court and 
King. ‘To worse-confound confusion comes Islam, rely- 
ing apparently upon Kabba-Rega, monarch of Unyoro, 
the blackguard who tried to poison Baker’s expedition : 
a confirmed slave-dealer, moreover, and slave-dealers’ 
ally. The last danger has been in a measure averted 
by Lugard’s victory, and possibly a sense of peril from 
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without may induce the nigger potentate to heal dis- 
sensions within by a stringent edict for the regulation 
of public worship. But our hold upon Uganda can- 
not be considered paramount ; indeed, the temporary 
abandonment of the Residency seems inevitable. Un- 
less—the murder must out—the Victoria Nyanza be 
connected with the port of Mombasa by railway. 

Yes: a railway, even though, as Sir Robert Fuller 
estimates, 1t cost two millions sterling, and though, as 
Sir William Mackinnon has intimated plainly enough, 
the resources of the Company be unequal to its con- 
struction. Who, then, is to provide the wherewithal ? 
To which question the answer is that, despite the 
latter-day carpings of those who hailed with Cory- 
bantic enthusiasm the beginnings of empire in Africa, 
here is a wholly legitimate pretext for a Govern- 
ment guarantee. There are objections to such an 
extension of Imperial responsibility, and Mr. Bryce 
has temperately stated the chief: that, namely, the 
mother-country will be far more directly pledged to a 
participation in the proceedings of the East Africa 
Company than hitherto. But in any case, Britain 
cannot evade her duty in the active superintendence 
of these chartered societies, and the conclusion is that 
a more intimate connection would have at least the 
advantage of implying a more vital reason for con- 
trol. It is also the fact that the present state of 
affairs is transitional : inasmuch as spheres of influence, 
according to Sir Charles Dilke, tend to become pro- 
tectorates and protectorates Crown colonies, and that 
the final is to be preferred to the makeshift. Remain 
the considerations that the French, with a State sub- 
vention, failed to penetrate by rail from Senegal to the 
Niger, and that the German East Africa Company, 
though aided by Government funds, shows a bad 
balarce-sheet. But what General Annenkoff has ac- 
complished on the steppes of Central Asia is surely 
within the capacities of English engineers, the best in 
the world ; and the shortcomings of ‘Teutonic trade are 
to be attributed, not to the non-existence of markets, 
but to the general unsettlement of the district by 
Resolute Majors and Fiery Doctors. Despite thereof, 
vou read that at Zanzibar the volume of trade has 
doubled in the past six months; and there seems no 
reason why the wealth of vegetable oils and alimentary 
plants which Mr. Fitzgerald has described should not in 
due course secure for Sir William Mackinnon’s enter- 
prise a very comfortable dividend. 

Besides, what would result from the evacuation of 
Uganda? In the first place, the disappearance of 
Christianity and the abandonment of the land to bar- 
barism, Islam, and the slave-trade. Now, 7’he National 
Observer is not, as a rule, an exuberant advocate of 
Exeter Hall. On the contrary, we are given to doubt- 
ing if missionary enterprise might not frequently be 
employed more profitably at home, and to deploring, 
in particular, the tendency to make general enlighten- 
ment, chez Sambo, subservient to peculiarities of dogma. 
Considering how weak a vessel is the nigger, it seems 
hard that he should be crammed with the strong meat 
of Ebenezer, the anise and cumin of Douay. — Still, 
in Uganda dwells the only African people that has 
been, however superficially, converted to the Faith: it 
is in Uganda that the inevitable contest for supre- 
macy must be fought between Bible and Koran. Shall 
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we desert the scene of Hannington’s martyrdom ? more 
especially when—and this, too, let Little Bethel heed 
—the said step backwards implies the closing of trade- 
routes and the consequent stoppage of employment for 
thousands of factory hands? We fear that the Non- 
conformist Conscience is blind with the blindness of 
its guide. The N.C., however, has vaguely heard of 
Majuba and Khartoum, and knows to its sorrow that 
they resulted in thumping additions to the income-tax. 
Therefore, in East Africa, as elsewhere, let us give over 
all talk of Scuttle: for, frankly, Scuttle does not pay. 





THE WELSH PREACHER 

FYINHE Welshman is as absolute a Celt as the Con- 

naught Irishman ; and, being that, he lacks the 
Anglo-Saxon grit. He prefers to take his politics from 
his superiors ; and, as he is religious, like the Irish Celt, 
he looks for guidance to his Dissenting Minister, as 
the Irish Celt to his Parish Priest. For Welsh Dissent 
is, from the politician’s standpoint, as purely sacerdotal 
as Irish Romanism. The Wales of old was the favoured 
land of the friar ; and the modern Dissenting Minister— 
especially the Methodist Minister, who returns every 
M.P. in the rural districts of North Wales—is but a 
reincarnation of the friar. For Wales, unlike Scotland 
and England, had no true Reformation. Her children 
were never taught to think for themselves. In the 
eighteenth century a certain form of Calvinism, imper- 
fectly expressed and understood, superseded the vague 
and superstitious Romanism that had lingered in the 
land. Now, excepting in his theology, the Methodist 
preacher whom the movement brought to the front 
differs very little from his predecessor. Like the friar, 
he is itinerant; like the friar, he is a politician; like 
the friar, he is a beggar; like the friar, he 1s ignorant, 
mendacious, greedy ; and he has succeeded in Wales, 
as the Catholic priest in Ireland and the Tyrol, because 
being sprung from the peasant class, he knows the 
people, and can preach to them in their own language 
In its origin the Methodist revival was in no sense 
hostile to the Church: it only turned enemy when the 
Georgian Government and the absentee Whig bishops 
refused to prefer to high places men that could preach 
and be understanded of the people. From that date 
onwards every peasant lad with a taste for theology and 
a gift of utterance has known that his choice lay be- 
tween a curacy and starvation and the spiritual and 
political dictatorship which a Methodist pulpit confers 
—to say nothing of the guineas that abound for itine- 
rant eloquence. In other words, the common dictates 
of human nature have compelled the genius of peasant 
Wales into the service of Nonconformity. 

Estranged from his betters by religious differences, 
inspired by a bitter social jealousy of the Establish- 
ment, and flattered by the worship of his flock— 
which regards the sasiwin, or assembly, of a set of 
Methodist delegates as a gathering of far greater im- 
portance than a Congress of the States of Europe— 
the Welsh Preacher has turned demagogue, and the 
national habit of superstition has enabled him to pass 
off as holy and beautiful a calling in itself neither 
beautiful nor holy. As a demagogue he differs vastly 
from his brother across the marches. The English 
Dissenting minister is a useful private in the Radical 
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army: the Welshman is a commanding officer. The 
Englishman has no control over the English Radical 
press: he does but purchase, admire, and circulate its 
productions. But the Welshman inspires and writes 
the Radical journals of Wales—especially those in the 
vernacular. The Baner and The Celt—two leading re- 
volutionary organs 





are edited by preachers : the others 
are indebted for the greater part of their political writ- 
ing and all their anti-Squire-and-Parson rubbish to a 
ministerial source. In these bigoted, acrid, and in- 
tolerant sheets—(the reflection not of the national feel- 


ing but of the prejudices of a class)—is the secret of 


the Welshman’s politics. He has a taste for reading 
—he is particularly fond of reading Welsh ; and the 
hortations of his ministers, disguised as leading articles, 
have gone far to ruin his civic sense, and some way at 
least towards making him a traitor to the Empire. 

As yet the Preacher cannot afford the luxury of a 
seat in Parliament ; in which fact there is as potent an 
argument against the payment of members as can well 
be devised. But the Preacher's alumnus, the young 
solicitor, who is also a chapel deacon, has already crossed 
the threshold of St. Stephen’s, and it is like enough that 
in the next Parliament his strength will be increased. 
He is probably inferior in wit and energy to his Roman 
Catholic brother from Ireland (whose bedfellow a com- 
mon misfortune has made him); but the cordiality with 
which Sir William Vernon Harcourt has hailed his mis- 
sion is perfect proof that he is regarded by the subverters 
of the Empire as an ally that will presently put the 
Irishman into the shade. He has already made excellent 
capital out of the Tithe-League agitation ; he is now 
breeding bad blood between landlord and tenant in his 
native land, and praying for such harvests as may bring a 
Welsh Land League into the region of practical politics. 
Now, it is dread of him and his backers that makes the 
craven English politician ready to lend an ear to his 
demand for Disestablishment and Disendowment. But 
the British statesman, on the contrary, should see in 
him the strongest of all reasons for the maintenance 
of ecclesiastical unity. In the Reformed Church in 
Wales—(and the Welsh Church is now reformed and 
adapted to the national needs)—lies the best hope for 
the future of Wales: it is the one great force that 
makes for English civilisation and Imperial ideas. Dis- 
establish and disendow the Church: and she will die 
not as a religious body but as an English Church. 
With the end of the ecclesiastical union—a union a 
century older than the political amalgamation—the 
liberal and tolerant theology of England will no longer 
be an influence in Wales. The Welsh parson comes 
from the same class as the Dissenting minister; and 
interest and prejudice will combine to force him back 
upon the bitter and petty politics of the Methodist and 
Congregational preachers. 

The Welsh Preacher is an intolerant bigot at the 
best. His one strong passion—shared and fomented by 
the press he inspires and the Member he returns—is 
hatred to England, modified only by a desire to reduce 
the chapel debt. But the morbid and silly sentimental- 
ism of his race has made him a power in the land. And 
the politicians who would degrade the parsons to his 
level will have only themselves to thank if they create 
another Ireland within the coasts of the Englishman’s 


own island. 
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MODERN MEN 


SIR WILLIAM C, F., ROBINSON, G.C.M.G, 


Qik WILLIAM CLEANER FRANCIS ROBINSON, 


Governor and maker of songs, is among the last of a 
race 





a race of colonial Governors. Ripe in constitutional 
experience ; made wise by the tough sport of ruling com- 
munities unknown and raw like the Falkland Islands 
demure and exasperating like Prince Edward Island, indo- 
lent and half-savage like the Straits Settlements, dignified 
and anxious to be thought dignified like South Australia, 
and commercially prosperous like Victoria: this office-worn 
servant of the Empire is in the shadow of Downing Street 
again on leave, fresh from launching Western Australia 
upon the tide of her new constitution. Whither now ? 
That, let the gods and their deputies in Downing Street 
decide. Be it ours to try and seize upon those charac- 
teristics which have lifted him from a private secretary- 
ship to be at last, after thirty years’ yeoman service as 
representative of Her Majesty, Deacon of his Craft—the 
doyen of colonial Governors. 

When, two years and a-half ago, this Irish gentleman 
stood on the steamer that was to carry him away from 
Adelaide, where Lord Kintore was come to reign in his 
stead, he looked down his long nose to some friends on 
the quay below, and said with gay irony, ‘ Here goes the 
last of the professionals!’ That phrase was thick with 
history. It disclosed the new policy of the Colonial Office. 
The days of the ‘ professional Governor’ were drawing to 
a close in Australia as they had done in Canada. The 
new policy had begun in New South Wales with the 
appointment of Lord Carrington: it was followed by the 
appointment of Lord Hopetoun to Victoria, Lord Kintore 
to South Australia, Lord Onslow to New Zealand. There 
was a time when military Governors were appointed to 
the colonies: men like Sir John Colborne and Sir George 
Gipps. This was in the days when Crown colonies were 
the rule. With the growth of responsible government 
came a new class of Governor: such as Sir John Young 
(Lord Lisgar), who had seen service as Secretary for Ireland, 


and had been trained by official experience for the difh- 


culties that arise for colonies just started on the way ot 


responsible government. Those days—the late Fifties and 
early Sixties—saw the rise of many young Governors who 
had graduated from Downing Street, and knew, or soon 
learned, the privileges—as the responsibilities—of the 
ruler of a Crown colony, and the popular methods—as 
the restrictions—of a Governor under a new-made con- 
stitution. Sir William Robinson was of these: Sir Her- 
cules, his brother, and Sir Richard Bourke, were the 
best of these so far as Australia was concerned. The 
stars of both were cast in stormy times, but they knew 
their duty; they were wise and strong; and of all Aus- 
tralian Governors they are honoured best. 

But such Governors have had their day; they are 
passing even as certain of their old responsibilities have 
passed, Sir Edmund Bond Head was the last who re 
fused a dissolution: that prerogative is a dead letter. 
‘Thou shalt’ was the command of Downing Street to the 
‘professional Governor’ ; but to the peer who goes to 
draw experience from the cheerful springs of colonial pro- 
gress, as to the promoted ‘ professional, the request now 
is, ‘Thou shalt not.’ Sir William Robinson has obeyed 
both behests: he has ‘played the game all round’: 
as a Crown colony Governor he has been the obedient, 
though not obsequious, servant of the Home Office ; he 
has helped such colonies as Prince Edward Island over 
the stile from constitutional independence into confedera- 
tion ; he has administered in Western Australia when 
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the Government had a half-way kind of constitution— 
not fish, nor fowl, nor good red-herring ; he has helped 
it along with its agitations for responsible government, 
and has left it panting with the fulness of young life ; he 
has performed in South Australia the less important though 
not less onerous part of the new-style Governor, who 
knows nothing of politics, does the bidding of the people 
through their Ministers, and spends his eloquent soul in 
praise of local flower-shows and in well and truly laying 
corner-stones—not of constitutions—but of Dissenting 
chapels or breweries. These all are noble offices: yet 
somehow the proud spirit of man prefers the first and not 
the last of these; intelligence has a prejudice for the 
exercise of power or the fret of battle. But the Gover- 
nor of the new dispensation must only say Yes or No, as 
his Ministers declare for him, in the things that concern 
‘the sovereign splendour of national expansion’ ; and in 
the hospitable precincts of Government House—‘ my 
Public, as a noble Governor of New South Wales called 
it 
smile and be a benignant social figurehead. 

Well, Sir William Robinson has been all these. He has 





and in the places of civic function, he must smile and 


commanded an obedient Executive Council to pursue such 
and such a policy, and he has carried round the oil-can. He 
lifted the finances of Western Australia from the condition 
of pitiable deficit to that of smiling surplus in his second 
term (this is the third) of office there ; and in Victoria 
he has been master of the Social Revels, whose only care 
seemed to be to keep the community in good-humour, to 
deliver encouraging orations to associations (benevolent 
and otherwise), and to make happy after-dinner speeches, 
He has passed brilliant examinations: he knows his A BC 
of administration backwards: he is as prepared for a sudden 
and portentous constitutional difficulty as for the blunt 
courtesies of a raw and dissident member from the back- 
blocks and his tuft-hunting wife. It was only the other 
day that in initiating the new constitution for Western 
Australia a serious question came up—a question unfore- 
seen in Downing Street, and unexpected in the colony. 
Should the Governor call a citizen to form a Ministry be- 
fore the elections took place ? and if not, what should be 
the interim form of government? In the face of much 
surprise and grumbling, Sir William Robinson determined 
to call on no one to form a Ministry until the people had 
declared their representatives, but to retain the old Exe- 
cutive Council as a Provisional Government. He carried 
his point, and in the end all parties were satisfied. 

That is the solid stuff of which this best of old-school 
Governors is made : though some of the lot were but poor, 
feckless beings, afraid of Downing Street, afraid of the 
people; high-handed to-day, pensive to-morrow, wrong- 
headed always. Some of these no colony—not even that 
shy island, Montserrat, where Sir William Robinson began 
his career as Governor: having for his subjects something 
more than five thousand and less than ten thousand people 
—would now endure: they would have some bad half- 
hours in Australia. But for such as the brothers Robinson 
the history of many colonies (in the case of Sir William, 
nine) records nothing but final good. They had their 
times of trial, for both have a trick of quiet autocracy 
caught from early experiences as Governors of Crown 
colonies, and inspired by a most thorough knowledge of 
colonial administration and of constitutional affairs. But 
the firm hand has been softly gloved ; and if compromises 
had tacitly to be made, it was not they that did the back- 
ing and filling. The old-school Governor had few of those 
adventitious aids to popularity which serve the new men 
well. They were mostly poor: at least they had little 
beyond their salaries, while the noblemen who now do the 
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honours of Government House in Australasia spend per- 
haps £5000 or £10,000 more than the country gives them : 
which is a very good thing for the shopkeeper, and makes 
the heart of society glad. But the pick of the ‘ profes- 
sionals,’ such as Sir William Robinson, knew well the art of 
hospitality, if they lacked the power of munificence. This 
hospitality, too, was many-sided: the owner of a stud- 
farm might find on his right a professor in an ecclesiastical 
seminary and on the other ‘a poor devil of a singer.’ 
Belgravia and Bohemia, Mammon and Minerva, met round 
Sir William Robinson's table ; and it may be said of him 
that his popularity has always had a solid basis. The man 
himself has been free alike from ‘begod nonsense’ and 
from the not uncommon loftiness of holding out a finger 
where the colonial would grasp a hand. Sir William 
Robinson has been comparatively safe from complaint 
upon such bases. He disarmed criticism; he won ad- 
miration for the apparent sincerity of his hospitality ; it 
was not his guests of whom it was recorded that ‘they 
ate his mutton, drank his wine, and then they poked his 
eye out.’ 

Firm yet fo/dtre, insistent yet conciliatory, autocratic yet 
benevolent, austere yet Bohemian (in little), and with a 
touch of wild humour kept in control, Sir William Robin- 
son would have succeeded whether as prince or as buce- 
caneer (the good old Viking buccaneer). And yet one 
ventures to think that he had rather have been the com- 
poser of one fine oratorio or successful opera than either. 
He has made a compromise by becoming a successful 
composer of songs. ‘ And wearied of the cares of State, 
he seeks the sweet Pierian spring’: thus he, like another 
and a greater. How much the Governor has destroyed 
the artist lies not within easy reckoning: though the 
greatly popular songs—Remember Me No More, Imperfectus, 
and Thou Art My Soul—have a delicacy and a dignity 
which suggest the power for larger themes. How much 
the artist has depreciated the Governor is nearer esti- 
mate: the record of prudence, political power, great con- 
stitutional knowledge, financial aptitude, and personal and 
social influence, is for the seeing of him who wills. The 
new school of Governors are good men without doubt: 
English noblemen whose presence cannot but serve to 
keep up the social tone of the colonies ; who so far have 
made no mistakes ; who are popular and are independent 
of Downing Street ; who are nearer to the people in some 
ways than the ‘ professional’ ; but of whom we have yet 
to learn how far they will be able in presence of grave 
constitutional questions to act wisely for the Crown as for 
the colonies. But this other was also a good man and true 

this doyen of a dying race. His was * the constant ser- 
vice of the antique world.) That is the least that can be 


said of him. 


A NEW BURIAL CLUB 


TWNHE burial of the dead has ever been accounted (and 

justly) a work of usefulness and piety. To give the 
little gift of dust to the unknown and friendless corse was 
charity no less in heathen than in Christian ; and inhuman 
was the hatred that would deny a dead enemy the privi- 
lege of sepulchre. Such universal approbation of charitable 
interment, such general execration of its neglect, would 
seem to argue that, in burying, burning, or otherwise con- 
cealing or disintegrating the mortal spoils of man, we follow 
some common and immutable rule; and ‘tis for this rea- 
son that we venture to propose to an Age of Progress 
what seems to us a most praiseworthy extension of a praise- 
worthy practice. It is not only to those that are vulgarly 
accounted dead that instant sepulture is due: there is a 
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death of the living that is far more dead than mere mor- 
tality—even as the intoxication born of Temperance is 
often beyond the attainment of alcohol. In truth, is it 
not impious not to insist on burial for such dead as do but 
abstain from the physical manifestations of death? The 
signs of the loss of life are often no more obscure in the 
higher than in the lower part; and if, when the body is 
pronounced dead, we bury the body without so much as 
thinking of the wishes of its supposed spiritual occupant— 
(assuming the absence of that occupant on grounds that 
may be most inadequate)—surely the obvious decease of 
the higher principle, of identity and personality, should 
warrant us in disregarding all physical protest. There are 
spiritual accidents as deadly as a fall from the Matterhorn; 
there are maladies of the identity not less decisive than 
cholera; there are executions of the soul whose effect is 
more lethal than Mr. Berry’s longest drop; and on these 
interment should—but does not—follow as in the grosser 
forms of disease. Then should we be spared the taint 
of spiritual decomposition: then were we relieved from 
the haunting presences all the more ghostly in that they 
are tangible, and capable of eating and drinking, even as 
ourselves. 

That Burial Club—a Burial Club on the Higher Theory 
—which should deliver us from such visitants would surely 
earn the gratitude of the living. At present your dead 
man often cannot win the grave for which he has long 
been ripe: an aspiring politician, he may commit suicide 
once and again, yet only achieve due interment by phy- 
sical means: some coarse and violent inflammation, say— 
some brutal typhoid or some commonplace and obvious in- 
fluenza. Is it not evident that, had society been fitly 
ordered, the railway carriage in which the late Boulanger 
eluded martyrdom would have been shunted off into some 
handy necropolitan siding? The man died then; those 
later obsequies were a mockery. And may we not say that 
a certain political life once luminous with promise was 
really ended when the Queen’s Proctor failed to show 
cause? Might not our New Burial Club have delivered 
from torments ourselves and an ambiguous ghost that flits 
and wavers about the marches of existence in Forests of 
Dean and monthly magazines? Nay: and what of that more 
unpleasant spectre—a spectre of the South Sea Island 
pattern, as defined by Mr. R. L. Stevenson? When a 
St. George is found to have ‘doubled the part’ of the 
Dragon, why is there no kind and sorrowing friend to 
see to it that he no longer pass for living, and go spread- 
ing abroad some Effluvium of Effluvia instinet with his 
peculiar sanctity ? Or, when a Regenerator of the World 
makes a penny peepshow of her that was once his wife, 
how is it—we ask—that there is none to proclaim him 
far more truly dead than the poor desecrated piece of 
death that was actually buried? Especially when such 
sanitary action might not only have preserved us from 
many mental and moral infections, but might have saved 
much hard cash to boot? Again, where was the army 
of practical undertakers that should have descended upon 
Leinster Hall or on Committee-Room 15? For few in- 
deed were the souls that came alive through this pair of 
moral slaughters ? 

And to turn to what we call art—to what we lump upas 
literature—is not our world a very plague-pit of unburied 
bodies? Is not our Royal Academy, as said Heine, a kind 
of Morgue} where the public rejoices in the decay of art 
that is dead, yet whose works do follow it year after year ? 
Your British Philistine shall gloat over The Doctor and The 
Crisis ; he knows not that much of the year’s achievement 
(so-called) has passed so far beyond help of doctors that it 
ealls aloud for quicklime. The benevolent firm of under- 
takers that administers the Chantrey Trust gives decent 
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burial to a few of these poor dead things; but ’tis an 
expensive process, and now and then the partners make 
mistakes and ‘bury their dead sometimes alive, as the 
Persians did according to (Sayce’s) Herodotus. As for 
literature, what services might not this Guild of Pity 
render a suffering public by catching each writer at the 
moment of his literary decease, and consigning him, and 
his compositions— (decompositions as we should know them 
to be)—with him, to the oblivion of the tomb! Then 
were we quit for ever of certain leagues of death-sick 
Hebridean seas, of a world of salmon-fishing more notori- 
ously ‘turned’ than ever was mortal fish. Then had we 
been spared the spectral squeak and gibber of ‘he Great 
American Humourist haunting the Arthurian legends, and 
the answering squeak and gibber of the Great American 
Critic, girning approval out of his (spiritual) grave. Alas 
that it is not so! Truly 
‘The times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end ; but now they rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on theit crowns, 

And push us from our stools ’ 
yea, and sit on them! And we that are crowded from 
our work by this grim and piteous array of atomies— are we 
living > What if our New Burial Club should see in us 
also meet subjects for its kindly offices? May not our- 
selves be dead, and usurping the place of the living, even 
as these older corses seem to usurp our own ? 


THE YOUNG MAN 
“F you be a ‘ male human’ and have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years, the world has called you a young 
man for some fifteen of them. You may have been con- 
scious that you were no such thing, and may hate ‘the 
world’ for the title as bitterly as did Sir Willoughby 
Patterne. In truth, it has done you a wrong, for the 
term has a secondary meaning most intolerable. This 
meaning is obscure and eludes definition; but in some 
concrete fashion it shall be made clear to you, so that you 
shall tingle as does some hapless, innocuous dweller in 
London town when he hears a citizen of the world speak 
of Cockneys. The Young Man, in this sense, is a smoothly 
progressive animal. He makes a mildly shrewd use of his 
material opportunities. He is getting on. He calculates 
that at such and such an age he will be making so much 
a-year, when his prospects will be improved by taking unto 
hima wife. ‘ Business first’ might be writ large over his 
bed. This is of his very essence, and must so be men- 
tioned ; but it is not for this that he incurs his peculiar 
obloquy. The beaver tribe is serviceable, and not to be 
condemned offhand : it has a fair case against the artistic 
temperament. 
It is in his social aspect that the Young Man is most 
loathsome. For he is nice. Observe his decorous con 


cern and repulsion, as it were of some alien thing, when 


g, 
a story of sinful sorrow is hinted at in the drawing-room, 
Tell him the same tale at length in the smoking-room, 
and remark his snigger. No round word of contempt for 
an acquaintance comes ever from his mouth; his way 
is to repeat disparagement with artistic little touches. 
But he will cultivate this same acquaintance for good 
cheer—not in the frank give-and-take spirit of the ami- 
able world but—with methodical insinuation and unctu- 
ous suggestion of sympathy. Love is not strange to his 
tongue. On the contrary, with a grand-piano to sup- 
port him, he is loud on the theme. The ballad of empty 
passion finds in him a champion; and, were it less mean, 
one might well admire the humour of this incongruity. 
For in practice he knows nothing of it. He has been 
known to sow wild oats, but always in the fashion of 
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Barnes Newcome. And the secret services of life, and 
all its unreasoning devotions, are not understood by him. 
Were this due only to want of complexity in his emotions, 
one would praise him. But in truth it is because the ele- 
mental passions are weak in him that he can only attach 
them to an object approved by all his fellows, and sup- 
ported by increase of comfort. His intellect turns inevit- 
ably to the second-rate. Cockney wit of the middle order 
(for the humour of the coster and that of the humourist 
are alike incomprehensible to him) is for his young man- 
hood, recollections of mediocrities are for his age. If he 
be a scholar—he is sometimes one of a sort—the battles 
of Virgil are his admiration: an ode of Catullus is to him 
as a ribald song. If it suit his sphere, he will be con- 
versant with the latest novel ‘ with a purpose.’ By repu- 
tation he understands notoriety ; by literature print. Pun- 
ning stands to him for wit, poverty for pathos, blood for 
tragedy. Yet does he deem himself not of the mob, the 
while he fears the name of prig. 

Such, in three of his aspects, is the Young Man. It is 
hard to say wherein is his essential difference from your 
male friends who are boys, or men, or a compound of 
those states. A certain vulgarity of taste in him may 
account for your antipathy. ‘Thus, his sense of the ludi- 
crous may be tickled by some joke—Gilbertian of its 
essence: pointing, it may be, to a woman's age—which 
disgusts you, who can appreciate scurrility,so it be funny, 
at its lowest. Thus, he deals sometimes in a greasy sort 
of innuendo. Thus, again, when he does not cut misfor- 
tune, he takes open credit to himself for his constancy. 
Or it may be that his air of aggressive prosperity and 
careful progress is the secret, or the excessive complaisance 
of his conversation. He does not represent a transition 
from boyhood to manhood at all: he may have been a 
boy ; he will never be a man, The philosophical reduc- 
tion of him is yet to be accomplished ; for the observant 
mind turns qvickly away, and already one is weary of him, 
He is seldom to be seen in amiable society ; your pardon 


is therefore asked for this insistence. 





IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

JT has always been in my mind an open question whether 

the permanent unity, arranged on a logical political 
basis, which is aimed at by the advocates of Federation, 
should be sought by a great act of constructive statesman- 
ship, such as was successfully carried out in framing the 
constitutions of the United States and of the Dominion 
of Canada ; or by tentative steps in constitutional change, 
which, while definitely fixing the direction of national 
development, would give time for the sense of unity to 
ripen in our widespread British communities. There is 
much to be said on both sides, and there is no need for 
dogmatism on the point even among those who firmly 
believe that the ultimate ideal of our people should be a 
unity as organic and complete as that which binds to- 
gether any other nation in the world. Suggestions, there- 
fore, for the gradual or even temporary harmonising of 
the national system are of no small value. I had lately 
an opportunity of obtaining from Lord Thring an opinion 
as to the possible further nexus which might be intro- 
duced into the national system at the present time as a 
means of strengthening the tie between the colonies and 
the Mother-land, and so giving constitutional expression 
to the aspiration after unity. Now, Lord Thring’s long 
service as Parliamentary Counsel to successive Cabinets 
has left him with an experience in giving practical form 
to English legislation which is quite unrivalled ; and I am 
not without hope that at some future time his conclusions, 
and the arguments which lead up to them, may be laid 
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fully before the public. Meanwhile, one at least of his 
suggestions seems to me very noteworthy. 

‘What,’ he says, ‘are the ties between the Mother- 
country and the colonies? The first tie is an overwhelm- 
ing common interest in resisting attack from without. To 
strengthen this tie an Imperial army and an Imperial 
navy should be created, in each of which forces any colony 
willing to be enrolled should have a recognised place. 
The colonial forces should not primarily be under a com- 
pulsory obligation to serve out of their own countries, or 
beyond their own limits ; but when called out for Imperial 
purposes within their limits they should form part of the 
Imperial army or navy. The colonial forces should, how- 
ever, be empowered to volunteer for Imperial service out 
of their own limits, and would then form an integral part 
of the British army,’ 

A national military and naval organisation such as that 
here suggested would appeal! directly to that local patriot- 
ism, instinctive in all, which considers no sacrifice too 
great which makes effective the defence of men’s own 
homes and firesides: it furnishes the opportunity for the 
wider national patriotism which knows that the safety of 
the part depends upon the safety of the whole; and it 
meets the objection often made to young communities 
being compelled against their will to take an active part 
outside their own borders in wars in which their concern 
is only indirect. The actual defensive force of the Empire 
would be immensely increased by the effective organisa- 
tion of each part under a common direction—a necessity 
so often and strenuously insisted upon by Sir Charles 
Dilke ; its contingent force would be still more increased 
in the event of a war which appeals to the reason and 
sympathy of the several great communities. 

It is not long since Lord Wolseley, in discussing the 
defensive resources of the nation, wrote: ‘1 do not pro- 
fess to enter upon the strength of the military forces 
maintained by Canada, Australia, and our other colonies ; 
but they are of great importance. Their importance will 
be fully recognised by the world whenever God in His 
mercy is pleased to send us a statesman wise enough and 
great enough to federate and consolidate into one United 
British Empire all the many lands and provinces which ac- 
knowledge Queen Victoria as their sovereign.’ It would 
seem, then, that the thoughts of a great constitutional 
authority and a great military authority run on parallel 
lines. Organisation for offensive war British people, 
whether at home or in the colonies, do not want ; organi- 
sation for defensive war they must have, and in it they 
must expect to find the most perfect guarantee of peace. 
That they will find it most perfectly of all in combina- 
tion among themselves there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt. But military combination for defensive purposes 
means a common foreign policy ; a common foreign policy 
implies some means of giving adequate expression to the 
will of all the communities concerned ; and to my mind 
that leads directly and inevitably to some form of federa- 
tion and common representation. That, even as the na- 
tional system now stands, Canadian opinion must ultimately 
dominate Imperial policy in matters strictly Canadian, 
Australasian opinion in Australasian affairs, South African 
opinion in South African affairs, is becoming manifest to 
any one who watches national tendencies. The fact is 
based on a broad principle. As Sir Samuel Griffiths said to 
me two years ago in Queensland: ‘ Only those who know 
and understand a country are fit to govern it.” The merit 
of statesmanship in a nation such as ours will be to find 
some method of drawing into the Imperial councils the 
men who do know and understand the wants of the great 
communities which are growing up beyond the seas, and 
who can give the best advice on their external policy as 
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they now control their internal affairs. On the method 
and adjustment of such representation it is for statesmen 
to decide. One of the most distinguished of colonial 
statesmen, Sir Charles Tupper, has not hesitated to indi- 
cate in the October number of The Nineteenth Century what 
he considers an adequate means of colonial representation. 
On this point also Lord Thring, looking at the question 
from an English point of view, believes that a sufficient 
ground of united action is not beyond the resources of 
our statesmanship. For the present, however, I confine 
myself to stating his view in respect of the organisation 
for national defence, which appears to me exceedingly 
suggestive and helpful. G. R. Parkin. 





‘OPEN SESAME!’ 
LI BABA’S discovery is made by getting up into a 
great Tree, near which is a greater and quite in- 
accessible Rock, wherein is the secret treasure-cave, which 
for long ages had served as a retreat for many generations 
of gangs of thieves that had succeeded each other in its 
secrets and its wealth. 

Childe Rowland, in Jamieson’s version — read Mr. 
Jacobs in Folk-Lore. June 1891—comes to a dark Tower, 
or to a round hill circled by rings from the bottom to the 
top. He goes round the hill thrice withershins, each 
time saying ‘ Open, door !’ and when at last he gets inside 
the hill, the door shuts-to immediately behind him, just 
as it does on Ali Baba; and then he finds himself in a 
great hall, where are all manner of treasures, with a 
diamond keystone to the vault above, from which hangs 
by a golden chain an immense lamp of one hollow trans- 
parent pearl, inside which, by magic power, continually 
turns a large carbuncle like the setting sun. 

In the Fortunatus legend, a strong marble Tower holds 
the treasure, which is illuminated by golden candlesticks 
that shine all over the chamber. Ali Baba’s cave gets 
its light from an aperture in the inaccessible summit of 
the rock. 

My expounding of all this is that the treasury is the 
arcanum of the North Polar heavens. The tree is the 
universe axis-tree; the rock is the rock of ages; the 
tower is the axis or the night-heavens; the round hill 
is the heavens, with its rings like Vélund’s smithy or 
Jemshid’s cup, on which rings the stars glide round ; the 
candles are the lights of the heavens ; the hollow pearl is 
the transparent sphere ; and the door is in reality that key- 
stone of the vault by which the scalers of heaven break in 
and steal. In a modern Greek version the thief-hole is in 
the roof, and we must detect a similar idea in the Poly- 
nesian myth in which mankind come up through a single 
hole in the roof of the under-world. 

In the aged-aged Egyptian tale of Robbing the Treasury, 
as told by Herodotus (ii. 121), the Mason lays one stone 
in the outer wall so nicely that two men, or even one, 
could draw and move it from its place. This artifice gives 
entry after his death to the Mason’s two sons, who plunder 
the hoard. This tale has also been preserved to us in the 
Orbiney Papyrus, now in the British Museum ; but the 
version which Pausanias put into his Guide-book brings us 
nearest to the supreme celestial /ocus of the myth, when 
AgaMéDés (the impelling-central-god) and his brother, 
Trophénios (the turning force), build and play the same 
knavish trick with the treasury of Hyrieus (the Beehive- 
god: the heavens being the beehive, as in Finnish myth), 
which they enter and plunder every night. 

Cosmic night-and-day changes are, it seems to me, to 
be detected in the shaving-off of the right sides of the 
treasury-guards’ beards at midnight (in Herodotus), of 
half their beards and hair (in the modern Greek), of half 
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the thief’s beard or moustache (in Russian and Kabylian 
variants) ; and in the twenty (= 10 x 2) horsemen in white 
armour, and as many in black, in Dolopathos. The tens 
here indicate an archaic decimal zodiac instead of a duo- 
decimal ; and we have the same idea in the ten treasurers 
in the Berinus version, who are themselves accused of the 
robbery by the thief. 

And do we not thus now see clearly that Ali Baba’s 
forty thieves were the forty horsemen in Dolopathos? and 
that, in point of fact, they were not thieves at all but 
guards of the decimal zodiac; the only real thieves seen 
actually at work thieving in the Arabian Nights tale being 
Ali Baba himself and Cassim, who are brothers, like 
Trophénios and AgaMéDés? We find the duodecimal 
zodiac in other versions (which may therefore be more 
recent ?): in Ser Giovanni's Pecorone, where twelve por- 
ters are disguised in black habits (a nocturnal idea, which is 
repeated in the black-marking of all the barons in Berinus); 
in an Albanian tale, where there are twelve robbers, and 
three brothers instead of two; and inan old Dutch rhyme, 
where twelve warders are muffled in cowls. It must be 
recalled, too, that among the possessions of Augeias (the 
brilliant, the splendourous), whose treasury was also built 
by Trophénios and AgaMéDés, there were twelve white 
bulls. And we get the number of the cardinal quarters 
in a Breton version, when four soldiers watch the be- 
headed thief’s body : two in front and two behind. 

Cassim is belated in and caught in the treasure-cave, 
and sabred and cut up, though not by his brother but by 
the Forty. Trophdnios offs with his brother's head when 
he is caught in the hole, or ina trap. In Herodotus, one 
of the mason-brothers beheads the other when he is laid 
by the heels; and a similiar catastrophe, with variants, is 
found in most of the other versions collected in Mr. W. A. 
Clouston’s valuable Popular Vales and Fictions. This is 
the punishment of the defeated attempters of the arx of 
high heaven, and we now have it revealed to us why one 
of the two Indian jugglers that go up the piece of string 
cuts up his fellow. 

For the highest signification of the word arx is the 
height of heaven, from which Ovid said that the omni- 
potent Father SaTurnius looks down (and which I explain 
as the North celestial pole), and that is how it meant the 
seat of the sovereign or tyrant (ina good or a bad sense), 
and of sovereign power. By analogy, arx meant a temple 
on a height, or the summit of a mountain, or of a tower ; 
and so it came to be the topmost, and thus the best forti- 
fied, spot in a town, the citadel—which the dictionaries 
generally give as the primary sense of arx. By extension 
from its highest application, it also came to embrace the 
whole of the heavens; and that seems a vast extension, 
for the word arx belongs to arceo, to enclose, to shut-up. 

So was got arca, the coffer we used commonly to call 
an ark, the secret safe in which valuable things are shut 
up. But the secrecy of the heavenly arx had a much 
loftier meaning : for to that arx and that arca belonged 
the arcana, the highest mysteries and secrets of the gods. 
It was ‘ to keep the secrets of the gods’—a fragment in- 
explicable except on this theory of mine—that Trophdénios 
cut off the head of AgaMéDés. 

This theory, too, as it seems to me, makes clear the 
name of the god Arculus, mentioned only by Festus the 
grammarian, and rightly thought by him to be the god who 
guarded the area—a kind of supremely ‘ safe man,’ in point 
of fact. And, oddly enough, this at once disposes of some 
other puzzlesfsuch as the name ‘arculus’ for the ring- 
cushion or circulus placed on the head for safely carrying 
the sacred vessels, and of the name of the similarly shaped 
sacred arculata cakes used in sacrifices, and still known in 
France as couronnes. They were doubtless holy symbols 
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of the round heavens and of its wheel, and are doublets 
of the wreath or crown of flowers. 

Then appear, at the touch of Mercurius his Arcadian 
wand, the gods Arkas and ArkTouros and ArktoPhulax ; 
and Arcadia becomes the Northern heavens, where Hermés 
was the Arcadian par excellence ; and we might thus convict 
Byron, at a word, of flat blasphemy in his ‘ Arcades ambo 
id est: blackguards both.’ But, as already more than 
hinted above, the divinity and the rascality have got very 
much mixed in these legends ; and it is worthy of all note, 
for example, that Ali Baba’s is the only legend in which 
the treasure-gods are all exterminated: and that not by 
Ali but by his’ (subsequent) wife Morgiana (a fey-name), 
who in myth would be a goddess. Ali thus compares, in 
his successful sacking of the heavens-arcanum, with the 


ever-victorious Jack. Joun O'NEILL. 


THE VOICE IN THE SHAFT 

JT CAN scarce remember for how long a time the shame 

of Martha Trevalga had been the talk of the vil- 
lage, when the child was born, and the tragedy moved 
abruptly to its end ; such news, indeed, was like to come 
but slowly to me, who lived—then as now—-lonely, in my 
cottage that stands upon the eastern slope of the coomb, 
a good half-mile beyond the village. But I know that 
the rumour brought back to me with a terrible vividness 
a scene I had witnessed that summer upon the cliffs. 
The sun had fallen, and I was returning through the 
wastes from my work at Wheal Scarlet. There in one 
place the ground is parted by a deep valley that runs 
inland from the face of the cliff; and as I reached this 
valley (for the track passes across it) I heard voices raised 
in a most eager conference. In a moment I had reached 
the edge of the slope, and looking down beheld below 
me, but nearer to the sea, a woman who spoke with un- 
restrained and passionate entreaty to a man that stood 
looking from her to the sea. 1 had no business with my 
neighbour's trouble ; 1 turned immediately, and set out 
by another path towards the village. But the scene came 
back to me when I was told of Martha’s shame, and I 
knew then for the first time that she was the woman | 
had seen that night upon the cliffs: that the man who 
spoke with her was none other than Sidney Bosisto, the 
son of Cap'n Bosisto, manager of Wheal Scarlet. 

I knew it, yet was forced to be in doubt. For Sidney 
worked with me at the mine ; and though I watched him 
constantly thereafter (meaning at the least hint of guilti- 
ness to urge on him the necessity of justice to the girl), 
I marked no sign in him of any trouble or remorse. He 
was gay and pleasant-spoken now as he had ever been of 
old ; I could not guess that he was trusting for protection 
upon the very strength of the faith that he had outraged. 
And like a fool I did not speak. I knew certainly that 
he was the man to whom | had heard Martha make such 
passionate entreaty ; yet I believed him innocent. 

Presently it was noised about that the child had been 
born. It was upon a day in the beginning of November, 
when the trees were bared by nights of the shrewdest 
coldness. Always (for many weeks) a dank sea-fog had 
hung over the land ; and the rank grass, not yet decently 
dead, rotted inthe corners of the fields. The swaling-fires 
had desolated all the wastes, and there was no sign in 
them of recovering life ; hardly yet had the rains washed 
the grey ashes from among the blackened stems of gorse 
and heather. You longed for a day of windy weather, 
with clear skies, and great floating clouds, and sudden 
heavy showers of the cold rain. On such a day was the 
child of her dishonour born to Martha Trevalga ; and be- 
cause of the things that befell upon that day, the aspect of 
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the waste is stamped indelibly upon my mind, a picture of 
desolation absolute and unrelieved. 

Upon this day, the news fresh in my mind, I traversed 
the wastes upon my daily journey to Wheal Scarlet. 
Sidney Bosisto was there as usual, and as we made ready 
in the ‘dry’ for our descent into the mine I heard one of 
his fellows tell him of the birth of the child. I did not 
catch the words of his answer, but it was spoken care- 
lessly enough ; and presently, standing at the mouth of 
the shaft, 1 heard him singing (as he looked down into 
the darkness below, and saw the lights of the miners slowly 
vanishing) an old and foolish song: 


‘ Jeanie had a shiner-lad— 
Uplong and downlong— 
Many a joyous stroll they had, 
plony and downlong. 
Whitsuntide unto the fair 
He would take her every year, 
Strollin’ proudly with his dear, 
Uplong and downlong.’ 


5 


‘Twas a foolish song, but he sang it with a careless gaiety 
that assured me of his innocency. Then came the long 
and toilsome climb, and soon we were at work in the 
‘level ’—a long passage which ran horizontally for a hun- 
dred fathoms from the side of the central shaft. The 
sweat poured from us at our toil, and the whole place 
dripped perpetually with water ; but Sidney was still sing- 
ing in the intervals of labour. ‘There was one verse in his 
song that sent my thoughts back again to Martha: 

‘Out upon the furzy moor— 

Uplong and downlong— 

Jeanie wanders evermore, 

Uplong and downiong. 

For she had a lofty mind, 


To her love was cold, unkind— 


But the song gave me no hint of what was to follow: it 
rather convinced me afresh of the man’s innocence. Now, 
when we had bored a number of holes and filled them in 
proper fashion with the blasting powder, our task was 
ended for the day, and we were free to climb to ‘ grass,’ 
and so home. The fuses were set and lighted, and we 
started for the shaft. But Sidney Bosisto and I were 
later by a few minutes than the others, and we had scarce 
escaped to a safe distance when by some accident one of 
the holes exploded. There was a thunder of the torn-up 
rock, and a great clap of air beat suddenly upon us, ex- 
tinguishing upon the instant the candles that each of us 
bore, fixed in a lump of clay upon the forepart of his hat. 
We paused immediately. Then, as the echoes died away : 

‘Got a match, Andrew ?’ said Sidney Bosisto. 

©No,’ I said; ‘they were spoiled an hour ago. And 
yours ?’ 

‘Put them down somewhere when we touched pipe just 
now, and forgot to take them up again. We must do it 
in the dark,’ 

Slowly we felt our way onward, Bosisto leading, I in the 
rear. Presently he broke again into a verse of his song : 

‘When the midnight hour is nigh— 
Uplong and downlong— 

And the wailing winds go by, 
Uplong and downlong, 

Jeanie hears her lover call— 

Call, and call, and call, and call’. . 


His voice had fallen in this line (according to the tradi- 
tions of the song) into a whisper almost ; but as the words 
died upon his lips I heard him gasp with a sudden choking 
fear. He started back upon me, so that I staggered against 
the rugged walls of the level. 

‘God !’ he cried. ‘What is that? Listen. What is it, 
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Andrew! Omy God!’ A cry of terror broke from him, 
he clutched me tightly by the arm: for close beside us 
in the darkness a young child’s voice was audible, wailing 
inarticulately yet with a fearful meaning of exultant malig- 
nancy. 

‘What is it, Andrew?’ he cried again, sobbing with 
terror. ‘Come, for God's sake, let us reach the shaft.’ 
The voice still wailed relentlessly quite close to us, and 
Bosisto started with a frenzied cry towards the shaft. I 
heard his feet receding as he staggered down the passage ; 
I followed—in terror myself of that unearthly wailing— 
and then, sudden and shrill, a shriek of deadly agony 
broke from the man I followed. I heard a sliding of his 
feet, a slipping of small stones, and then the thud and 
crash of a man’s body that fell heavily, beating from side 
to side against the rough walls of a narrow shaft. Caught 
in a deadly terror, Bosisto had forgotten the winze—a 
small shaft sunk from this level to that which left the main 
shaft at some fifteen fathoms deeper. He had slipped on 
the edge, and I knew that he lay now beaten out of all 
human likeness in that lower level. I had been stricken 
with dread by the voice which had driven this man to 
his death: but more awful to me was the blank silence 
that followed when the last stone had fallen in the winze. 
I cannot tell for how long a time I stood trembling against 
the dripping walls of the level. There was no sound 
from where Bosisto had fallen: no sound of life, it seemed 
in all the mine. Even the malignant wailing had died 
away, for its work of vengeance was effected. 1 staggered 
presently to the shaft, and climbed with horrible labours 
to the surface. I stepped out into the light, I told them 
that Bosisto was dead in the shaft, and I fell swooning to 
the ground ; for all my strength went from me now that 
I stood again among my fellows. 

I did not stop to see the body brought to the surface. 
I told them where it lay. I told them that the explosion 
had put out our lights—that Bosisto had forgotten the 
winze in his confusion, or miscalculated the distance we 
had traversed ; that he had fallen, and was now dead 
beyond a doubt. Then I set out across the wastes towards 
my own home. Night had long fallen, and upon the de- 
solate moorland there was no human habitation, no sign 
of human companionship. All I had seen, all I had heard 
that day came back to me, and set me hurrying along the 
beaten track. I started at a louder moaning of the sea, 
at a sudden brushing of the wind through the fringe of 
unburned heather that stood upon the verge of the cliff. 
And presently, with a great gasp of terror, I stood stock- 
still gazing at a vision set before me in the wastes. Close 
to the pathway, and a few yards from where I stood, was 
the great black pit of a deserted mine-shaft long since 
flooded by the sea. 
scarce stood in any peril though set to wander blind- 


I knew it from of old, and had 
fold in this place. But now a woman stood upon the 
further side, moaning and sobbing with an untold grief and 
terror, her hair loose upon her shoulders, her figure shaken 
with intolerable pangs. She looked towards me, and a 
gusty laugh broke from her that set me moving forward 
again. But in a moment I was fixed again in the clutch 
of an unutterable horror. For the woman that wailed and 
sobbed before me now was the girl Martha Trevalga, and 
now she cried out to me with an impassioned eagerness, a 
desperate insistence. 

‘Hark !’ she cried, ‘ Hark !’ 
an agony of fearful attention as she stood with finger 
raised: a white and writhen image of horror. ‘Hush!’ 
she cried, as the sea moaned along the cliffs and the 


And I bent forward in 


wind came in a gust across the waste, leaving dead still- 
ness behind it. ‘Hark!’ she cried again; and on the 


instant broke into an awful wailing cry—a gibbering, 
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stammered laugh. For the voice of the child, low and 
broken—the wail I had heard in the darkness of the mine 
—came again out of the dark depths of the pit that opened 
betwixt us. I stood aghast for a moment, moved beyond 
reason at the terror of the girl, at the haunting menace 
of the voice, its vile exultaney. Then, as the wailing 
ceased, I had back my voice. 

‘Why are you here?’ I cried harshly. ‘Where is the 
child ?’ 

The moaning died upon her lips. ‘The child?’ she 
cried, and once again that gusty laugh broke from her. 
‘The child—Listen!’ And as she lapsed anew into that 


child 


terrible hysteric moaning, the wail of the young 
came again out of the black depths of the pit. 
God knows what terror came upon me then. I had 


seen a man fall to his death with the sound of that 


ghastly wailing in his ears; I saw now a young girl 
changed thereby into this gibbering spectre of fear. I 


stepped towards her swiftly. 

‘Come, I cried; ‘come into the village to the child.’ 

I seized her by the wrist, but still as she shrank from 
me the wailing came with the same dreadful menace 
from the blackness of the shaft. ‘Come!’ I cried, pos- 
sessed myself with a frenzy of intolerable fear. 

I would have foreed her thence, but the woman broke 
from me with a shriek, and fled wailing into the darkness. 
I saw her figure black for an instant against the sky. 
Then I turned from the old shaft, and hurried, with the 
child’s voice still wailing in my ears, through the dank 


mists into the village. H. D. Lowry. 


HARDY MINING ANNUALS 

FEYHE gambling spirit springs eternal: so that the popu- 

larity of such extremely speculative investments as 
mining shares is never likely to suffer other than a tem- 
porary eclipse. At times, after the faith has experienced 
an exceptionally crushing blow, a period of agnosticism 
may supervene, but for the most part holders are always 
sanguine, even as was Mr. Micawber, that something will 
‘turn up. But it is seldom indeed that their patience 
isrewarded, Generally the result is a demand for further 
payments, or an announcement that the company in which 
they are interested must go into liquidation. This latter 
proceeding scarce ever terminates the joint-stock existence 
of a mine, for the most belong to the family of ‘ hardy 
annuals.’ In fact, some companies are liquidated and re 
constructed so often that they possess a quite peculiar 
interest. Take, for instance, the Venezuelan Austin Gold 
Mining Company, which has been reconstructed some five 
or six times during the past ten years—but never, we may 
add, to the benefit of the shareholders. Another typical 
undertaking is the Yuruari, which is about to be transformed 
for the fourth time, although there is no reason whatever 
to believe that it will thereby be rendered profitable to 
the proprietors. In this case Mr. Hugh Watt, M.P., the 
chairman, who is also the representative of the free and 
enlightened electors of the Camlachie Division of Glas- 
gow, proposes once more to act as liquidator, The busi- 
ness appears to be satisfactory to all but the shareholders. 
Those who pull the strings never fail, we imagine, to 
secure substantial ‘pickings, nor do the lawyers, accoun- 
tants, etc., go without a share in the ‘swag.’ In fact, to 
put it plainly, a large number of mining companies, hav- 
ing been ‘conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity’ are 
kept in existence for the benefit of small cliques of officials 
and their parasites. It is a shabby and a squalid life. But 
it pays; and therefore, unless mining shareholders undergo 
some fundamental change, or unless the Companies Acts 


are thoroughly reformed, we may expect to see it continue. 
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In the meantime, as this millennial period seems to 
be infinitely removed, and as the public is not at all 
likely to cease from investing in mining property, it may 
be well to take a brief glance at the issues attracting 
most attention on the Stock Exchange. In the front 
rank must be placed Copper shares, which owe their im- 
portance to the fact that they figure amongst the so- 
called international securities. Rio Tintos, which head 
the market, are dealt in not only in London but are also 
a favourite speculative counter in Paris and on the Ger- 
man Bourses. Prices have fallen heavily of late, since, in 
addition to the financial difficulties which have harassed 
la Ville-Lumiere, the market for copper itself has been 
much depressed by definite reports that the notorious 
Arizona mine—the Anaconda—which has deluged all 
Europe with the metal once before, is about to be re- 
opened and worked for ‘all it’s worth.’ In these cir- 
cumstances, it cannot be said that Rio Tintos look at all 
attractive, especially as they yield only about eight per 
cent. upon the basis of the dividends paid for the past 
twelve months. Other similar issues—as, for instance, 
Tharsis Sulphur and Copper—return more ; but then, 
they do not enjoy the same market privileges. But in 
our opinion mining shares ought to yield at least ten per 
cent. ; and even then they should only be purchased by 
those fortunate persons who can afford to make a specu- 
lative investment and lose their money, if need be, with 
out wincing. Despite the time which has elapsed since 
people were so mercilessly ‘rooked’ by the financial 
buccaneers of Johannesberg and their associates in this 
country, Randts continue to stink in the nostrils of in- 
vestors. Yet it is probable that some of the better sort 

as, for example, Ferreira, Meyer and Charlton, Robin- 
son, Geldenhuis, Langlaagte, and Durban-Roodepoorte 
are worth attention at present quotations. Certainly the 
yield of gold from these mines is steadily increasing ; and 
in some cases, at least, the management appears to be 
worthy of confidence. Indian gold mines are doing well, 
and most of the shares can be bought with some assurance 
that the future will yield satisfactory results. The Mysore 
is undoubtedly a magnificent property, and has proved 
a veritable gold-mine to its owners. A few words of com- 
mendation may also in all prudence be given to some of 
the Southern Queensland mines, which, after a long period 
of depression, are at last beginning to work ‘pay dirt.’ 
Perhaps a few—a very few—of the Yankee ventures (of 
which the New Gaston is a good specimen) are entitled 
to consideration; but the tagrag and bobtail of the 


Mining Market 
—had best be left alone. 


that place of dark, mysterious corners 
Roulette, poker, and the turf 
offer more even chances, and would therefore in all pro- 
bability yield better (or rather less disastrous) results. 





THE FARMER-MONK 
( ) "TIS pleasant in Iona 


Kither in shine or snow 
Grand it is in lona 
When the North winds blow. 
The birds sing sweet in Iona, 
O very sweet and low ! 
But sore I miss in Iona 
A voice I used to know. 


Iona hath the song-birds 
And the hum of the bees, 
The distant bark of house-dogs 
And the wind in the trees. 
She hath the singing cricket 
And the moan of the seas ; 
But never the low of cattle, 
My home-sick heart to ease. 
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The wee brown cow of Kerry 
Is docile and kind, 

And the big-framed cow of Leinster 
Is much to my mind. 

The wild little cow of the mountains 
Who shall loose or bind ? 

Sweet is the song of the milk-maid 
Borne upon the wind. 


Columba, he hath said it : 
‘Wherever a cow shall be, 

There shall be found a woman, 
Her wiles and witchery. 

And in this holy island, 
May God forbid that she 

Should plague with sore temptation 
My holy men and me.’ 


And since the kine are banished, 
Heavy my heart doth go ; 

O sweet it is in lona 
Whatever wind will blow 

But I, the farmer-brother, 
My tears are sad and slow 

For the far-off ery of the cattle, 
The voice I used to know. 


KATHARINE TyNaANn 





CORRESPONDENCE 
COME OUT OF EGYPT? 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Inner Temple, 2d Nov. 189}. 

S1R,—Mr. Bowles’s remarks on my last letter are spirited. 
But he is perhaps a little flurried. We are glad to know, of 
course, that to say he has lost confidence in Lord Salisbury is 
‘a falsehood.’ Yet if the British occupation of Egypt not only 
‘blasts our fair name in the East’ but so hampers us that ‘ we 
can no longer do our duty when spoliation once again 
stalks northward and eastward’; if (that is) we are unable even 
to protest against the advance of Kussia while France, * our 
necessary ally,’ is alienated or hostile: then Lord Salisbury’s 
policy is clearly mistaken. For he has from the first worked 
independently of France ; and it is the first duty of a British 
statesman to be able to check Russia. The suggestion that 
we should blame not Lord Salisbury but his advisers for our 
supposed helplessness can scarce be meant seriously. After 
all, Lord Salisbury is responsible for his own ideas. 

Mr. Bowles accuses me of ‘omniscience and the gift of 
prophecy,’ because I say that if we quit Egypt the country will 
be misgoverned (invaded from the Soudan), and re-occupied 
by a European Power. Sir Samuel Baker is neither omniscient 
nor a prophet. On the contrary, he is not even in the Foreign 
Office. Yet he has said, since my letter, that our occupa- 
tion of Egypt ‘must be szve die, in the interests of the Sul- 
tan, the Khedive, the Egyptian people, and our own great 
empire. Should we determine upon retreat, anarchy ... will 
certainly ensue, and for ten intervention will become necessary 
to restore order.” Mr. Bowles apparently regards an invasion 
from the Soudan as improbable, because the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces, ‘the defence,’ as he says, ‘against invasion’ from that 
quarter, were thrown away by Mr. Gladstone. He contends, 
moreover (this time with justice), that we should not allow 
France alone to land troops at Alexandria—if we were in a 
position to prevent her. <A joint occupation, in fact, would be 
necessary : in which Italy, despite Mr. Bowles’s ‘ smile,’ would 
make a useful third. But such an occupation would, as I,have 
said, be burthensome and dangerous to all parties. 

The truth is, as most persons in a cool hour are ready to 
admit, that Egypt as a pashalik,is out of the question ; and 
that the alternative, neutralisation, is impossible at present 
without European administrators. Mr. Bowles shows his real 
hand at the end of his letter. We have no mission to govern 
other countries, he observes : our business is to govern our- 
selves. And he asks, in the best manner of the late Mr. 
Cobden, ‘ What gain to England does or can arise from our 


presence in Egypt?’ To answer him is superfluous for several 
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reasons : amongst others, because he has answered himself. 
‘The Canal,’ he says, ‘is part of the country and must follow 
its fate.’ 

But it is useless to argue the question with any persons but 
those whose wrongheadedness is the result of ignorance : which 
Mr. Bowles’s is not. Our good friend is welcome to imagine 
himself decapitating me. He may accuse me to his heart’s 
content of imperilling hissoul. He may even call me a perma- 
nent clerk in the Foreign Office: though I am in no way con- 
nected with that institution. But that Mr. Bowles has a quarrel 
with permanent clerks is no reason why we should abandon the 
fellaheen to their old oppressors ; expose the Canal to foreign 
intermeddling ; resign our hope of reaching Uganda from the 
north ; court the contempt of the whole Mohammedan world ; 
and—at the very moment when Russia seems likely to threaten 
us through the opening of the Dardanelles—go out of our way 
to weaken ourselves in the east Mediterranean. Where Egypt 
is concerned, Mr. Bowles is something worse than an F. O. 
clerk. Deeply as he will resent the imputation, he is little 
better than a Gladstonian.—I am, etc., X. 


THE GLADSTONIAN PROSPECT IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of 7%e National Observer) 
London, 2a November 1891. 

SIR,—Many an honest britain during the last few months 
has been disconcerted by the brazen assurance with which the 
followers, small and big, of the late Prime Minister shrilly pro- 
claim their approaching triumph on the general appeal to the 
country. It is not always and everywhere understood that 
‘counting your chickens before they are hatched’ is a paying 
device in party warfare intended to capture the weak-kneed, 
whose main desire in life is to be found shouting with the 
largest crowd. Asa Unionist, anda progressive Unionist—as 
one who believes both in the maintenance of the integrity of 
the State, of social order, and also in the reform of all abuses 
and injustices—I conceive myself to stand in a position where it 
is possible to scrutinise the promise of the future with a fairly 
impartial mind. At least I know my London fairly well, and 
from tolerably wide observation I am convinced that the Home 
Rulers will make no conquests in the metropolis unless it be 
in the very lowest neighbourhoods, where the influence of the 
intelligent classes is at a discount. What is true of London is 
probably true of other great urban centres. It may be that the 
Conservatives do not understand us fully ; but I am sure of one 
thing, that the Gladstonians are stiil more deficient in right 
comprehension of our wants and wishes, and still more of our 
fears and alarms. 

Two things go in the country to transform a large portion of 
the middle-class electorate into Gladstonians : jealousy of the 
county caste, and Nonconformist dislike of the privileged posi- 
tion of the parson. Frankly, I don’t know what would happen 
to my political self if brought daily in contact with insolent 
assumption. In London, however, all that is changed. How 
can one be angry with the parson whom one need never see: 
unless, out of perversity, one voluntarily arouses his old irrita- 
tion by going tochurch? As forthe squire, if he is in evidence 
at all, it is as a harmless man about town, not to be distin- 
guished in manner, garments, and speech from any other 
decently dressed Londoner. Away from his little realm he is 
as innocuous and inoffensive as the fish out of water. We 
stand at a distance from both orders ; and asperities being thus 
toned down, the good qualities of such are noticed first with 
indifference and afterwards recognised with a certain cordiality. 
Consequently, much ofthe oratory which may make its mark in 
the provinces fails of effect in the capital. We have our griev- 
ances. Many of us do not believe in two governing bodies for 
London, in the arrangement of the electoral districts, in the 
incidence of the moneys levied to meet the cost of necessary 
improvements, and soon. but for the present we see no like- 
lihood of deliverance by the party which kow-tows to Mr. 
Gladstone and follows him blindfold. 

Moreover, the huge organism of London is calculated to im- 
press us with the artificiality of our existence, and with the fact 
of our dependence upon the Empire as a whole. Britain must 
be great and strong, we feel, or some of us—probably a great 
many of us—must starve. We are not all at our ease about 
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the Gladstonian view on this point. Aware of the instability 
of the ex-Premier’s character, we fear that once in power he 
would, under pressure from those paragons of sweetness and 
light, Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, introduce a 
dangerous confusion and uncertainty into our relations with 
foreign Powers. The present distribution of boundaries in 
London makes it impossible for the majority of us to be paro- 
chial. So, perforce, we are Imperial. When gas, water, and 
vestry rates are put on one side we cease to be local, and, not 
knowing our next-door neighbours, we have an ear for the drum- 
beat that echoes round the world. So on the Irish Question we 
are incorrigible. The Gladstonians might hope for a reaction 
against a mere pious opinion, as much of the old-time Liberal- 
ism or Conservatism was; they are helpless against the in- 
tense and intimate conviction of the intelligent Londoner as 
regards the upholding of the integrity of the United Kingdom, 

Then the Home Rulers have gone entirely the wrong way to 
make converts. They have too frankly shown that they think 
the democracy a fool and a knave. That is a mistake they 
share with some Tory Democrats. As a matter of fact you 
have got to get very low down to get to the admitted scum; and 
I doubt whether the classes in their infinite gradations ever 
cease, and whether there are any masses at all. The London 
Englishman who will own to having no social position is like the 
famous bird of my long-lost Latin Grammar : 

‘Rara avis in Terris, nigreque simillima cygno, 

As far as my own experience of the London workman goes, he 
is as capable .of seeing through ‘high-falutin’ rubbish’ as a 
*Dook in Harley Street.’ The offscouring of the siums whom 
Mr. Cunninghame-Graham would’address as ‘my brothers’ do 
not evoke his sympathy. One of our artisans said to me of that 
gentleman’s apostrophe to folk whose unpleasant characters and 
antecedents were written on their faces : ‘ Sir, it was sickenin’,’ 
Now, the diatribes of Zhe Star both before and after the fall 
of the great ‘ Tay Pay’ were not calculated to win the esteem of 
the thoughtful working-man ; and my contention is that the 
thoughtful working-man carries as much weight with his fellows 
as the reflecting person does in any other order of our com- 
munity. He is as open to sound argument as the shopkeeper, 
and everybody knows that frank, honest, conscientious argu- 
ment figures in Gladstonian oratory much as bread did in 
Falstaft’s dietary. In a word, the Gladstonians under-estimate 
the intelligence of the democratic electorate. They swear 
loudly that only the toiling million should rule the world, 
while naively revealing their thought that the toiling million 
is devoid of sense and is to be caught by barefaced flippancy, 
sophistry, and chaff. 

Further, they made a tremendous blunder over the Trafalgar 
Square business, with their ‘ Bloody Sunday’ and all the rest 
of it. They forgot that the instinct of self-preservation is older 
than the right of public meeting, and a more dangerous thing 
to trifle with, We—and ‘we’ stands for hundreds of thou- 
sands of householders—know that there are in London tens of 
thousands of men who would use the opportunity made by the 
collapse of the police to sack our houses. It is not in our power, 
from one cause and another, to organise in our own defence as 
swiftly and effectually as the members of a smaller and more 
compact community. We respect the right to demonstrate ; 
but we have not forgotten the insolence and menaces of our 
loafers during those pleasant November days, comparable for 
the nonce to the arquebus-armed beggar of G7/ Alas. We 
understand London, and we appreciate its perils, and the good 
citizenship of those—the /..17.G. and the rest of the crew— who 
to score a problematical point were willing to encourage domes- 
tic sedition and expose to serious peril our persons and our 
goods. We wish to feel reasonably secure, and that is an un- 
ambitious aspiration for which the young lions of the Separatist 
party have only scorn and contempt. 

Nor, be it understood, are we quite contented with things as 
they are ; but such changes as we desire, we would have taken 
in hand by men in whose judgment on essential points we 
rust. In the same way no householder commissions to do his 
repairs a builder who would be ready for a consideration to 
pull the place down about his ears. In a word, we have no 
faith in the steadiness of the Gladstonian chiefs, while we 
dread the outcome of their divided counsels. We devote more 
time to the consideration of Imperial affairs than men do in 
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the country, and we know if anything goes wrong we shall be 
the first to encounter unpleasant experiences. Most of us are 
satisfied to wait till the Separatists recover their senses on the 
Irish Question, before even taking into transitory considera- 
tion their request for our votes. And all this is not the mere 
opinion of one individual—it is the firm assurance of tens of 
thousands ; and when the great 1892 polling days are on, there 
will be many Gutteridges.—I am, etc., ¥..%. 


REVIEWS 
FOR BOYS AND MEN 


Lyra Heroica: A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and 
Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. London: Nutt. London: 
Methuen. 


In the criticism of a volume of selections or elegant extracts 
the personal equation is peculiarly apparent. ‘There are, to be 
sure, a certain number of pieces which no compiler would dare 
exclude: Zhe Skylark and Blow, Bugle, Llow, must needs 
find a place in any treasury of English lyrics. But a considers 
able margin nevertheless is left to the idiosyncrasy of an editor: 
and the harshest critic can but say, albeit in his most authori- 
tative tones, ‘ You should have left out this and put in that : for 
/ like that and dislike this.’ True, the narrower the scope 
of the compilation the more limited its range, and so much 
the less room is left for pious opinion. Not that your scien- 
tific critic can prove with his yard-measure or his philosophy 
or his psychology that any particular poem must necessarily 
be esteemed good ; but that the collective taste of men com- 
petent to judge has decided that such and such a work is, 
in its own department, of surpassing excellence : and that is 
the nearest approach to certainty which literary criticism can 
make. When, then, we learn from Mr. Henley in his preface 
that his purpose is to set forth ‘the beauty and the joy of living, 
the beauty and the blessedness of death, the glory of battle and 
adventure, the nobility of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a 
passion even—the dignity of resistance, the sacred quality of 
patriotism ’—is, indeed, to justify the contents of his title-page 
—you feel at once that he would be trifling if in this volume 
were not to be found Scott’s Flodden, Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Duty, The Battie of the Baltic, and Beoadicea, and fifty other 
poems which will readily suggest themselves to any one with 
a tolerable knowledge of English literature. These pieces were 
merely inevitable: their rejection would instantly condemn ; 
but their inclusion confers no special claim to praise. The critic 
is concerned mainly with the rest of the volume. 

Upon one point there can be but absolute and entire una- 
nimity among all who look upon this book. It is a noble 
specimen of the printer’s craft. Seldom have we looked upon 
so well-proportioned a page, rarely have we come across work 
so artistically conceived and so effectively executed. If the 
boys—and girls too—for whom this compilation is primarily 
intended learn from these sheets only what good printing is 
and nothing more, they will have learned much. But we can 
assure them that their pleasure and profit will not be confined 
to typography, for Mr. Henley has done his part extremely 
well. Keeping strictly in view the end proposed to himself, he 
has put together what is on the whole the most representative 
and the most inspiring anthology with which we are acquainted, 
From the age of Elizabeth down to the present day, from 
Drayton down to Mr. Kipling, there is scarce a poet who has 
sung worthily of the nobler and more poignant emotions who 
has not some place here. We think, to be sure, that our old 
friends Casadianca and The Pilgrim Fathers might very well 
have been omitted, and their place have been taken by 
a judicious selection from the poetry of Aytoun, of which 
Mr. Henley advisedly gives no example. A little more of 
Sir Walter would not have been out of place; for though 
there is already much— including that matchless song of Cleve- 
land’s from 7he Pirate, Bonnie Dundee, and Harlaw—we miss 
March, March, Ettrick and Teviotdale, and the fine poem in 
an early chapter of Waverley, whose last stanza begins with 
the beautiful lines, ‘So on the idle dreams of youth Breaks 
the loud trumpet-call of Truth. Marryat’s ‘ brilliant doggerel’ 
from Snarleyow is very well, and we would not have it omitted 
for the world. But what right has that woful and far from 
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‘brilliant’ doggerel of Campbell’s, about the British sailor and 
Napoleon, to be in such company as this? The thing is like 
nothing in the world so much as a Bad Ballad born out of due 
time ; and Mr. Henley might at least have supplied a ‘ Bab’ 
picture depicting Buonaparté (who, of course, rhymes with a 
‘dinner plain and hearty’) in the act of presenting the ‘ tar’ 
with a ‘piece of gold.’ Surely such lame and hobbling stuff 
might have been cut out to make room for Rule Britannia—an 
omission so unaccountable and strange it fairly bewilders you. 
These are, however, at the worst but trifling faults. To read 
Mr. Henley’s book from cover to cover is to pass through a 
constant series of pleasurable emotions, and to accumulate an 
ever-growing fund of gratitude. One journeys through a host of 
old friends, and comes, moreover, upon many an acquaintance 
who may have dropped out of memory for a time, but whose 
presence is instantly hailed with rapture as at once agreeable 
and appropriate. Such is the case, in particular, with regard to 
Dr. Johnson’s affecting lines on Frank Levett, Macaulay’s digni- 
fied and noble epitaph on a Jacobite, the superbly classical and 
restrained /Piigenia of Landor, and the two irresistible poems 
of Sir Francis Doyle. ‘And such may well be the case with 
Shirley’s ‘ The glories of our birth and state,’ so astonishingly 
modern (in no bad sense) both in sentiment and diction, with 
Blake’s 7iger, with Hawker’s Soug of the Western Men, and 
with many another ‘noble number.’ In effect, Mr. Henley’s 
taste and judgment come as near to being unimpeachable as 
any man’s can: though we care not for some of the new titles 
he has devised. He has given us ballads, but not too many 
ballads ; he has laid before us the very choicest fruit of Burns’s 
genius, nor scrupled to omit such popular stuff as Scots Wha 
Hae; he has culled the best of Wordsworth and some of the 
best of Byron (the very best was, of course, outside his beat, 
though perhaps the shipwreck from Don Juan might have been 
squeezed in) ; he has served up plenty of Macaulay (and what 
nobler fare for a healthy young appetite 7); Longfellow he 
knows better than to contemn ; in picking and choosing from 
Walt Whitman he has been even more than usually happy ; 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. Bret Harte are 
shown at their best ; while Lord Tennyson (not often seen in 
anthologies) has given Zhe Revenge and The Heavy Brigade, 
Mr. Swinburne three fine pieces, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling two 
of his noblest. 

Mr. Henley has appended a few notes to which we can pay 
no higher compliment than to say that we wish they were many; 
and he has also exercised his power as an editor (of which he 
advises us in his preface) of cutting, altering, and rearranging 
as he pleases to suit his purpose. We have no fault to find 
with the manner in which he has performed this part of his 
task. He has done very rightly, to our mind, in printing the 
comparatively modern version of Chevy Chase, which is the 
more intelligible and familiar (there is luckily nothing mediz- 
val or other than English as we know it now in the collection) ; 
and he has vastly improved 7he Battle of the Baltic by certain 
ruthless excisions, which deprive us of much that could well be 
spared, including the mermaid’s song that condoles. He has 
rigorously castigated his text ; and perhaps in a second edition 
he will be good enough to correct an obvious, though common, 
slip of grammar in the second line of Casadzanca (unless he 
take our hint and altogether omit the ‘ Boy and Burning Deck)’, 
and also to remove a superfluous comma which has crept into 
his dedication. That he was justified in taking liberties with 
the poems he meant to use, we see no reason to dispute. His 
is professedly a book for boys ; and if he can impart to boys a 
taste for good literature at the same time that he inspires them 
with noble emotions and stirs up their best feelings, he wil 
have accomplished a great deal. Boys will read and enjoy: 
they will not stop consciously to criticise or to complain that the 
poet’s words have been tampered with. To grown-up persons 
the volume suggests many Teflections : one, the thought of the 
good-fortune of those who may now make acquaintance with 
poetry in a book such as this; another, the observation that, 
from the beginning of the seventeenth down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the note of patriotism was sounded by 
scarce a single English poet, save Thomson. Between the two 
Jameses the country was torn by internal dissensions ; Blenheim 
and Ramilies produced some academic dissertations in heroic 
verse, but not a syllable of poetry; while the great war that 
won the American continent for Great Britain lacked even its 
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Addison. It was reserved for the century which has begotten 
Peace Societies and Manchester Schools to revive into a warmer 
glow than ever a flame which never burned brighter than it 
does to-day. Finally, it may perchance occur to them that 
must ever be confounding art with morals that here is a strik- 
ing confirmation of their view. ‘Lo !’ they will say, ‘here is a 
collection of poetry as fine—of poetry as excellent in point of 
artistic accomplishment—as the world has to show. Mark, O 
ye unconverted, that every single piece sets forth some high 
moral truth, and tends in some measure to inspire a nobler 
life : if it did not, the editor’s expressed purpose and intention 
plainly declare that it would not be here.’ All most true; yet 
if they that make the lesson and the moral all and the form 
naught, who deem material everything and treatment nothing, 
will be good enough to make a faithful translation of these 
hundred and twenty-five pieces into decent, intelligible English 
prose, they shall discover that, while the moral and the spurs to 
a nobler life and all the rest of it are stillthere in undiminished 
force, the art and the poetry, curiously enough, have somehow 
or other completely vanished away. Which will no doubt be 
to them a shock and a surprise. 


A MASTER MARINER 


The Life and Adventures of Captain Robert William Eastwick. 
Edited by HENRY COMPTON. The ‘Adventure’ Series. 
London : Unwin. 

Herein you have the autobiography of an English seaman of 
some note, who, born in 1772, passed nearly forty years of his 
life afloat, and then a like period in retirement in London : 
dying in 1865, but leaving a kindly recollection of his per- 
sonality still fresh in many hearts. The ‘old blind captain 
(he was entirely blind for the last thirty-three years of his life, 
but went on taking daily out-door exercise) must have been 
a familiar figure to many who, now scarce of middle-age, were 
children in the neighbourhood of Thurloe Square. And yet 
by the record of his life you are carried back to the Gordon 
Riots, and the return of the Resolution and the Discovery with 
the news of Cook’s murder. His mother let him go to sea at 
twelve, and he mastered his profession so rapidly that in less 
than six years he was eligible for the position of first mate, 
and had actually obtained such an appointment, when he had 
the ill-luck to be pressed into the Royal Navy. Here, he tells 
you, he was entered as master’s mate, ranking thereby above a 
midshipman. (We manage these things differently nowadays, ) 
The war-scare having abated, the /nconstant was paid off, and 
it was apparently as easy to walk out of the King’s service as 
to be forced to volunteer into it. ‘1 never afterwards rejoined 
the King’s navy,’ are the complacent words used by Captain 
Eastwick himself. Then you have your fill of adventures of 
every sort: gold-seeking on the Guinea coast, escapes from 
savages and wild beasts on land and from whales at sea, 
blood-curdling wrecks both on outland shores and in home 
waters ; running from privateers and frigates, getting clear 
away by some clever ruse, or being captured without a chance 
of fight. Captain Eastwick was held prisoner on the French 
frigate /a Forte during the memorable engagement of February 
28, 1799, that ended in her defeat by the English Za Syéz/le. 
Sometimes you are taken to India and China seas; anon you 
are with General Whitelock’s ill-managed expedition against 
Buenos Ayres ; yet again, and you are living in an Australia 
that was still New Holland, and was peopled with convicts in 
a chronic state of mutiny. 

The narrative abounds in amusing and instructive anecdote 
and description, and is conspicuous for its singular accuracy in 
the matter of detailed observation. Its facts are often corrobo- 
rated by extracts from public journals, verified by the present 
editor, and inserted as foot-notes. It is interesting to contrast 
the wild and whirling reports of some London newspapers 
with Captain Eastwick’s realistic account of the disastrous 
wreck of the Elizabeth on Dunkirk sands, and of the circum- 
stances that followed thereupon. Daily journalism was clearly 
far from immaculate even in 1811. Few books of adventure 
are clean of the incredible, but Captain Eastwick’s can boast 
entire immunity in this respect, and is, on the other hand,a 
very storehouse of interesting facts. Thus, itis worthy of note 
that the storming of Seringapatam was followed by a prodigious 
tempest of thunder and rain : ‘ The natives attributed the storm 
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to the wrath of Heaven, but it is probable it was caused by the 
heavy firing of the previous day.’ And there is a remarkable 
example of the modern theory of kleptomania. In_ perfect 
good-faith the captain relates how he encountered at Port 
Jackson an English girl in domestic service, Lut clearly of good 
birth and education. Though well supplied with money, she 
had purloined some trifling article in a silk-mercer’s shop, had 
been apprehended, and in her anxiety to save her family from 
disgrace had suffered transportation under a false name, un- 
known to her relations, who mourned her as dead. Moreover, 
our author possessed a certain quiet humour, of which a single 
specimen must suffice. He, too, it appears, once had an epi- 
cure aboard: ‘ Without tasting a morsel, though there were 
some excellent dishes prepared, he laid down his knife and 
fork, and, putting up his hands with an air of appalling 
solemnity, he ejaculated, ‘‘ My God! that I should be brought 
to this.”’ 

The existence of this most interesting biography was, it 
seems, not suspected until the death of Captain Eastwick’s last 
surviving son two years ago, when it was found by its present 
editor, himself a grandson of the writer, in a box of old family 
papers containing nothing of more recent date than 1847. The 
narrative, which had been dictated some ten years earlier, is 
in the form of an epistle addressed to the Captain’s eldest 
daughter. Hence, we are told, it abounds in matters of a 
family and private nature, the most of which are omitted in 
the present version. One, however, remains to form a serious 
blot on a book otherwise wholly admirable. Captain Eastwick 
had pecuniary expectations from his aunt, who died suddenly 
in 1814; these were not realised, and he more than hints at 
foul play on the part of the actual legatee (who is mentioned 
by name), and of the surgeon who was in attendance at the 
death. ‘I was strongly advised to contest the will,’ says he, 
‘and cause an inquiry to be made into the circumstances 
attending it; but I did not care to make the family affairs 
public, and decided to take no action in the matter.’ This is 
what Captain Eastwick said in his private letter to his daughter, 
and this is how his grandson has fulfilled his wishes. Of a 
trifling discrepancy between a date on the memorial tablet 
(quoted at page 351) and that given in the autobiography 
(page 29) there can be little doubt that it is the latter which 
is Correct. 


CHANGELINGS 


Fremde Ever im Nest. Von PAUL LEVERKUHN. 
Berlin : Friedlander. 

In the lower animals the conservative instinct is strong. 
Among birds, for instance, the several sorts of houses are in- 
variably built on the same plan ; the number of eggs varies, but 
within very definite limits ; the behaviour of the mothers to 
their young appears the same not only from year to year but 
from century to century. A radical revolution must come from 
without ; and if you wish to know how birds will act under 
changed conditions you must provide the change. Nature 
may give you a little help, but you yourself are the most effi- 
cient agent. Herr Paul Leverkuhn discusses a particular set 
of instances: those, to wit, in which strange eggs are intro- 
duced into a certain nest. You play, as it were, a game of 
surprises with the creatures : you bewilder them till they are fit 
for some bird-Bedlam ; then you record their ongoings ; and 
there is your book. 

Herr Leverkihn, who is nothing if not methodical, divides 
his treatise very carefully. First, he gives you food for solemn 
thought in observing how a bird comports herself towards 
strange eggs, for thus shall you know if birds be automata or 
have some reasoning power. Then he considers her behaviour 
towards strange eggs deposited by (1) men and (2) birds. He 
has noted an immense number of examples, and his inferences 
are curious and diverting. Even stupid birds are sometimes 
intelligent : thus, certain species of sea-fowl lay in platoons, 


as it were ; but every mother knows her own eggs. Nay, it 1s 
told that two such birds, being engaged in strife, sent an egg 
rolling down the cliff; when she to whom it belonged went 
after it, struck her beak into the turf, stopped it so, and 
then proceeded to roll it back. The seagulls Faber found in 
the far North were more amiably given. Two of these had 
laid two eggs a-piece in the same apology for a nest, so they 
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sat there together; and in certain cases males and females 
sat side by side, head against head, wing against wing. Birds 
differ in their treatment of their eggs. The yellow-hammer will 
‘chuck out’ the eggs of other birds even when they resemble 
her own, but eggs of the same breed she readily accepts. On 
the other hand, the domestic hen will hatch and rear all 
manner of broods ; and, when her ducklings (say) take to the 
water, will stand screaming ‘full of anguish and woe’ on the 
edge of the pool. It is reported of one that she tried to hatch 
an onion ; and when they plucked it from her, she forthwith 
clapped herself down on the vacant spot. Her ‘ genial sexual 
confusion’ (as the learned Von Kénig-Warthausen terms it) was 
also shown by her heroic efforts to hatch potatoes. A more 
curious case is that of a horned owl of Zéptan, whose own 
egg was replaced by two hen’s eggs. She hatched the chicks ; 
gave them every attention; clucked to them, only hooting now 
and then; brought pieces of meat, and fed them. They played 
about her to her evident content; and if any one came near and 
made as if to take the chicks away, she showed fight forthwith. 
The like tricks have been played on white owls, but with other 
results : they hatched the eggs—for there were the broken shells 

but the chicks were mcf: the evil beast had devoured them. A 
nobler concept of duty was the buzzard’s, who so taught five 
chicks committed to her care the beauty of a meat diet that, after 
being vegetarians for three months, they took to eating spar- 
rows and mice. The learned (if partial) KoOhne played a sorry 
trick upon a crow about the end of last century. He emptied 
her nest, and placed therein four very small hen’s eggs painted 
in the likeness of her own. One day he found her perched 
on the topmost branch, aad contemplating her nest with strong 
amazement. The chicks were hatched, and their white feathers 
were too much for her. The same trick was tried on another 
crow: she suffered in patience, till one of the chicks began 
clucking, when she fled and was seen no more. Now and 
again this bird has been too clever for her persecutors. One 
ate the supposititious eggs ; a new set, painted like her own, 
was deposited ; she was deceived, she hatched them, she at 
once devoured the appearing chicks. 

But here is an interesting question, Does a foster-mother 
convey aught of herself to the chicks she hatches? It is 
asserted that of hen’s eggs hatched by wilder birds the issue is 
a fighting species that knows not fear. Our author doubts, but 
gives us something still more wonderful. A goose’s egg was 
hatched by a stork, to the surprise and indignation of the hus- 
band ; and hundreds of storks assembled; and after much 
deliberation they concluded (it would seem) that the mother 
had played the adulteress : whereupon they tore her to pieces. 
This story is well-nigh equalled by another—of a sparrow. She 
had five eggs of her own, and to these were added three green- 
finch’s and two hedge-sparrow’s ; her own were first to chip, 
but she went on sitting on the others, while the male bird 
cherished the living young ; and when all ten were on view, 
four other sparrows came and helped to feed them. Then, 
the pheasant is reported to be so stupid that ofttimes she 
cannot find her own nest, search as she may ; so she borrows 
the first partridge’s. In a great chestnut was found a nest with 
two sparrow-hawk’s eggs, and sitting upon them (to what pur- 
pose appeareth not) a virgin owl, moved thereto, as the learned 
opine, by the‘ instinct of unfultilled maternity.’ In despair, 
yet full of hope, Herr Leverkuhn concludes his researches for 
the present. His facts are wonderful ; yet what inference can 
safely be drawn from them? He promises, however, another 
volume ; and, regretting that no poet has sung this theme, he is 
fain to fall back for his ending on a nursery rhyme. 


A HEATHEN CHINEE 


Those Foreign Devils! By YUAN HSIANG-FU. 
London : Leadenhall Press. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of H.M. Consular Service in China, has given 
us the history of the book he has translated. A certain Yuan, 
‘a magistrate of remarkable resolution,’ from the Middle King- 
dom, took a journey through Europe in 1883, in the course of 
which he made careful inquiry into our domestic habits. The 
results he recorded in a volume (not intended for publication) 
intituled Of Western Customs: which a friend of his borrowed 
for plagiaristic purposes. But before the piracy was consum- 
mated, Yuan became suspicious: and only such fragments 
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of his work as stuck in his friend’s memory were in the end 
transcribed and printed. On this showing, the second or anony- 
mous Chinaman was a dissolute person : albeit literary morals 
in the Middle Kingdom are below the American level. How- 
ever, Mr. Wilkinson assures us that Yuan, who also is believed 
to be in the diplomatic line, was privy to this editing of his 
notes, ‘considering fewer inconveniences to be likely to arise 
if a book of this nature, although inspired by himself, were 
written by somebody else.’ The story, of course, is not 
convincing. It smacks of a type of preface which has be- 
come all but conventional. It prepares us, in fact, for a 
Chinese Hadji Baba. Yet the book is at once too reticent and 
too ingenuous, too unsystematic, and (above all) too conscien- 
tiously dull, to be the work of a future consul. The whole 
thing happened, no doubt, as Mr. Wilkinson says ; and his 
translation, taken as genuine, is worth reading. The stout- 
hearted Yuan is a man of distinct intelligence ; of a sordid, 
quaint, gross, and informative genius. He is the result of an 
over-rational government acting on an inchoate civilisation. 
In a word, he is remarkably Chinese. 

The reference to devils (in the title of the book) is a little 
misleading. The phrase, offensive enough at one time, has 
lost—unless as applied to missionaries and to traders—almost 
all its intention. The citizens of the Middle Kingdon, it is 
true, still look upon foreigners with a wholesome contempt. 
but the master of Ts’ang-shang is not contemptuous—nor 
even hostile. He is superior, of course, to the weakness of 
certain younger Chinamen, who have begun to hanker after 
low dresses, flirtation, and five o’clock teas. But his attitude 
is simply scientific. He describes us, and our ways, much as 
Professor Drummond might describe a new and not uninter- 
esting variety of white ant. These desultory notes, he says, 
jotted down during his travels, treat of some Western customs 
which cannot fail to excite surprise. They may afford material 
for amateurs and students of manners and customs, or may 
perchance supply topics for conversation over the wine-cup or 
at the tea-table. The inhabitants of Europe give place to 
women in the street, may not smoke at table, take their gloves 
off indoors, and wear mourning for their juniors. Persons 
of this description surely deserve study. Some of our habits, 
indeed, are reasonable and even delightful. We make ice, 
for example, into cakes which are very grateful to the palate. 
These are manufactured of milk, eggs, and white sugar. 
Water is added, and the whole evenly mixed and put into 
a thin circular vessel of iron. The vessel is then placed in 
the ice-barrel, and in an instant the thing is done. But, in 
spite of these luxuries, wealthy families in England and 
France, as every summer comes round, invariably fix on some 
spot where they may escape the heat. Yet our weather is 
never oppressively hot, and this is an acquired custom, we 
holding that a family which did not avoid the heat cannot be 
looked on as respectable. And so, as the season approaches, 
every one goes for a time to live in the country or at the seaports 
or at some celebrated spot. Those of us who are in extreme 
poverty and unable to make a living sometimes put an end 
to themselves, but their methods of suicide are most startling. 
Sometimes they will ascend a platform several thousand feet in 
height, and throw themselves off, and so seek a speedy death. 
Or they will lie down upon the railway track, submitting to 
be killed under the wheels, to have their bodies crushed and 
their bones splintered—a most pitiable thing. If one of our citi- 
zens refuses to smoke or drink he is universally respected, and 
his conduct is considered meritorious. As regards our women, 
most of them drink, but exceedingly few smoke. In respect 
of works of art we are very particular, and require, whether in 
a drawing of things or of men, the greatest minuteness of work- 
manship. In practising this art, men and women are on the 
same footing ; but women are cleverer than men: hence the 
improper pictures that get handed down are very fine. Although 
our porcelain is not like that of the Middle Kingdom, still the 
designs upon it, of whatever colour, are fresh and beautiful. 
The painted foliage closely resembles Nature, and ravishes the 
eye. Our plays, like those of civilised persons, are divided 
into ‘civil’ and ‘military.’ The civil plays consist either of 
music solely—when the sound is as of a 400-hoo—or solely 
of mimicry. The most are taken from the history of the 
country. Military plays are those in which acrobats are en- 
gaged. Our women do not wear fresh flowers in their hair ; 
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and those they stick into their hats are all made of cotton 
cloth. But they dearly love to sport with fresh flowers, which, 
however, they thrust into the lappet of their clothes in front 
of the bosom, on the plea that their fragrance can thus reach 
their nostrils. Young men do the same. A young woman, 
when she meets an elder, must apply her mouth to the right 
and left lips of the elder with a smacking noise, which is ex- 
ceedingly strange. So also children must show their parents 
courtesy when they see them. The most respectful form of 
this courtesy consists in applying the lips to the lower part of 
the chin and making a sound. For a woman to grow a 
moustache is rare in the Middle Kingdom: but in every 
country of the Great West it is constantly seen. Nay, we 
have a jest to the effect that Providence gives the hair to em- 
bellish the ugliness. 

In the event of an epidemic no vessel coming from the in- 
fected country is allowed to approach the shore, but has to lie 
for three days outside the harbour. In the letters she carries a 
hole is bored with a knife so as to let out the contagion. That 
exhausted, they may be sent to their destinations. For manure 
we use... a fine powder. This is wrapped in paper parcels, 
and, a hole having been made under the roots of the pliant, the 
parcel is placed in it, enabling the roots to absorb nourishment 
without the leaves of the plant being daubed with filth. Our 
prisons are exceedingly spacious, as well as exceedingly clean. 
With each prisoner the only fear is lest he should be uncom- 
fortable or should fall ill; and so in all matters of clothing, 
food, and surroundings, he is far better off than he was at 
home. If we had to deal with the rascaldom of the Middle King- 
dom, it would infallibly get into trouble in order to get into 
prison; and how could accommodation be found for it all? 
The roof of our street-cars is pasted over with advertisements 
of different shops. It is said that this is some slight expense 
to the advertiser, for the object is to attract custom to him. 
Although opium is sold at the druggist’s, yet, when a customer 
asks for it, the apothecary must first inquire what it is wanted 
for... . When natives of the Middle Kingdom go to purchase 
it for smoking, and ask for several ounces, the druggist will at 
first be startled, then, hearing that it is to be inhaled at a lamp, 
he smiles and lets them have it. 

In all our domestic conveniences, our wash-basins, blinds, 
and foot-warmers; in /e-//-fumg and in nose-bags; in port 
wine (which is made of sheep’s :blood) and in napkin-rings ; 
Yuan-Hsiang-Fu is unaffectedly interested. Upon the whole, 
this pig-tailed magistrate belongs to the best class of travellers. 
His remarks not only contain, on the tace of them, an amusing 
sketch of our civilisation: they also give a good idea, by reflec- 
tion, of the manners, morals, and forms of thought of his own. 
Moreover, it will be perceived that they are naive. 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE 
Gulielmus Gnapheus: Acolasius. Werausgeg. von JOHANNES 
BOLTE. Berlin: Speyer. London: Williams. 

The Acolastus of Gulielmus Gnapheus, intended to form the 
first volume of a series of ‘literary monuments of medizval 
Latin,’ cannot fail to interest thecurious. If further proof were 
needed of the unwearying energy and industry of German 
scholars, you should find it in the excellent introduction and 
bibliography which Dr. Bolte has prefixed to the text of the Aco- 
lastus, a text which he himself has carefully revised. The play 
is the offspring of the Renaissance and the Reformation : the 
revival of learning sent the author back to Plautus and Terence 
as his literary models, while his Protestant fervour determined 
his choice of subject. If it be true that all the plots of drama 
or romance may be separated into three or four classes, we may 
surely count the story of the Prodigal Son a principal type. 
Its variants are many indeed. To name no other instances, it 
serves for works so dissimilar as Zom Fones, Our Boys, and 
Ll Enfant prodigue: but the bible narrative has surely never 
been turned to so strange a purpose as here. 

Willem de Volder, who, according to the fantastic fashion of 
his time, translated his name into Greek and Latin (Gulielmus 
Gnapheus or Fullonius) was born at the Hague in 1493. After 
studying at Louvain (in all probability) and at Cologne, he be- 
came a teacher in his native place, and, embracing Luther’s 
doctrine, was imprisoned for a time by the Inquisition. The 
conflict of religions caused him again and again to change his 
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place of abode, and he passed a long life in the diverse profes- 
sions of schoolmaster and statesman. His play, the Acolastus, 
written for the school at The Hague, was first printed in I 529, 
and at once achieved such popularity that some thirty edi- 
tions were printed within twenty years. It was translated into 
German, French, and English: the English edition by John 
Palsgrave being dedicated to Henry vill. Its main purpose 
was scholastic, as clearly appears from the title of Palsgrave’s 
version : * Zhe comedye of Acolastus, translated into oure eng- 
lyshe tongue, after such maner as chylderne are taught in the 
grammar schole,; fyrst, worde for worde, as the Latyne lyeth ; 
and afterwarde, accordynge to the sense and meanyng of the 
Latin sentences.’ The thing is a literary curiosity. What more 
piquant contrast could be imagined than the great parable of 
St, Luke expressed in the terms of an old Latin comedy? The 
characters are the stock types found in Plautus and Terence: 
the old father and the elderly Charles his Friend, the impul- 
sive youth, the parasite, the /ezo and the meretrix : the names 
assigned to them being either the conventional ones, Plau- 
tine or Terentian, or bearing their meaning on their face, like 
those in Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. Thus, we have Pantolabus 
Grab-All), Philautus (Self-Love), Eubulus (Wise of Wit), Aco- 
lastus (The Unchastened)—most of which titles are from the 
Ethics of Aristotle. ‘The play falls into four divisions: the 
departure of the Prodigal, the wasting of the substance, the 
service as swineherd, and the return. Of the first two scenes 
the parable says but little, and the author had to rely mainly 
on his own invention. In an excursus, Dr. Bolte shows how 
much of the actual dialogue is taken from Plautus or Terence ; 
and herewith Gnapheus evidently found it sometimes no easy 
task to weld the story from the Gospel. It is a surprise to 
find Eubulus counselling the father to let his son go and sow 
his wild oats, for he will return chastened and redeemed ; and 
the idea is inconsistent with the simplicity of the parable. 
The interview between the Prodigal and his father is but crude 
work. The father prays that the son’s departure may bring 
a blessing on his head, and the youth pertly replies: ‘All 
right, father: don’t you fear. But, pray, how much are you 
going to give me?’ And we are positively startled when the 
father in his parting injunctions—a speech couched in the vein 
of Polonius—presents his son with a copy of the Bible and begs 
him to make it the lode-stone and guiding-star of his life. The 
scenes wherein the substance is dissipated call for little remark 
Acolastus in his joy breaks out into a Sapphic ode—a novelty 
defended by the author in his preface—and the dialogue is full 
of proverbs taken indifferently from Terence and Plautus, the 
later poets, Zhe New Testament, and Erasmus. The foolish 
youth loses his all to Pamphagus, who plays with loaded dice ; 
and, after being stripped to the skin, goes through the neces 
sary probation of pig-keeping. The last scene follows closely 
the words of the parable ; there is a horrible incongruity in the 
bald and barbarous Latin of the Vulgate (Pater, peccavi in 
ce@lum et coram te, and subinde witulum tllum ben Saginatum 
adducite) set in the scenery of a Latin comedy. To the play is 
appended a feroratio, setting forth the religious mysterium 
underlying it, and drawing the proper moral. 

Altogether, the book is full of interest ; and if the succeeding 
volumes be as well chosen and as carefully edited, scholars will 
owe a debt of gratitude to the promoters of the scheme. 


OLD AND NEW 


In the prospectus to the ‘Abbotsford Series’ of the Scottish 
Poets (Glasgow: Hodge), George Eyre-Todd sets forth that he 
intends ‘to reproduce in popular form the best works of the 
Scottish poets from the earliest times onwards.’ This is rather 
a misleading statement, as what we have is a string of selec- 
tions—inconsiderable in most cases—from the works of the 
principal poets. On the whole, the selections have been made 
with discrimination ; the introductions refer to the latest autho- 
rities ; and as the editor simply adopts the latest and most ap- 
proved texts (in most cases those of the Scottish Text Society), 
nothing need be said either in the way of praise or blame 
in regard to this part of his work. Other men have laboured, 
and he ‘enters into their labours.’ The type is clear and 
good, and the general ‘ get-up’ leaves little to desire. In short, 
as a ‘Glasgow’ or ‘Sautmarket Series’ the volumes promise 
to supply ‘a long-felt want’; but (that they will furnish a 
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‘comprehensive library of the poetry of Scotland’ can only be 
admitted in (to speak with the tongue of Sir Boyle Roche) a 
very limited sense. 

The Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England (London : 
Bell), written in Spanish by An Unknown Hand, translated by 
Martin A. Sharp-Hume, is a cheap reprint of a book whose 
merits and demerits were indicated by us at length when it was 
first published (Scots Observer, vol. 1. 304-5). Whether chronicle 
or not, the narrative is more picturesque than accurate. Still, 
as a record of current Catholic rumour and hearsay the volume 
has a value of its own, and it is at least as amusing and as 
trustworthy as the average historical novel. 

Mr. William Durham has in his “ved (London: Black) dis- 
pelled the fallacy of the learned that it is dangerous to put 
science into plain language. For this volume will be found as 
enjoyable and instructive as its predecessors on Evolution and 
Astronomy. It must be of immediate moment to many to 
know the composition of their food and the structure of their 
anatomies ; and to such inquirers our author has given much 
useful and accurate information. No doubt the exclusive savant 
would have no outsider taste the Pierian spring ; yet is it brave 
of Mr. Durham to deal out his rich store of scientific know- 
ledge to the masses in this pleasant and serviceable form. 

At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners (London: Kegan 
Paul) is practically a memorial. It consists partly of a short 
memoir of Miss Mary Eleanor Benson—who was struck down, 
as many will remember, on the threshold of what promised to be 
a singularly useful career—and partly of a hitherto unpublished 
story from her pen. To all who knew Miss Benson the story 
will appeal with special force, while other people will find it a 
more than usually favourable specimen of the religious novel. 

In A Nun: Her Friends and Her Order (London: Kegan 
Paul) Miss Katharine Tynan narrates with some grace and 
much sympathy the story of Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon, 
some time Superior-General of the Loretto nuns. For much 
that is herein the non-Romanist reader can have no feeling save 
one of pity and regret. But even so there are many lessons to 
be learned from this record of a pure, unselfish life; while not 
a little light is thrown on the softer side of the conventual 
system, as also on the vexed question of Irish education. 

‘Written in a spirit of entire loyalty to the doctrines and 
principles ’ of that communion, Miss Phillips’s sketches of cer- 
tain Fathers of the English Church (London . Bemrose) will no 
doubt be run on by such persons as the godfathers and god- 
mothers of the young readers for whom they are intended. 
But other people will prefer to learn—if at all—from some 
teacher of less avowedly partisan intent. 

We have received from Messrs. Griffith and Farran a reprint 
in one volume of Misadventure, by Mr. Norris. There is no- 
thing on the title-page to indicate that this is merely a new edi- 
tion and not a new book. We have also received a selection 
of Thoreau’s Essays and Other Writings (London : Scott), with 
a prefatory note by W. H. Dircks; a new edition, being the 
second, of /he Practical Guide to Algiers (London : Philips), 
by G. W. Harris ; cheap editions of New Grub Stree/ (London : 
Smith, Elder), by George Gissing, and of A Draught of Lethe 
(London : Smith, Elder), by Roy Tellet ; /ooa’s Comic Annual 
(London: /m Office), which has now reached its twenty-fourth 
issue; and /a A/frikanderland (London: Pall Mall Gazette 
Office), being a Pall Mall Extra. 
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Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the 
Deccan. C. R. Day. Novello. £3, 13s. 6d. 


Whittaker. 2s. 6d. 


London: 


Paris. P. G. Hamerton. London: Seeley. 6s. 

Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry. WW. Merry. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. 

Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. S. H. Butcher. London : 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The British Seas. W.C. Russell. London: Seeley. 21s. 


The Gentlewoman in Society. Lady Greville. London: Henry. 
6s. 
The Government of Dependencies. 


Clarendon Press. 14s. 


Sir G. C. Lewis. Oxford : 


The Ktrk Beadle. Nathaniel Dickson. Glasgow: Morrison. 
1s. 6d. 

The Law of Nuisancein Scotland. \.C.C. Brown. Edinburgh : 
Green. 

The Planet World. G. Massee. London: Whittaker. 3s. 6d. 

The Practical Telephone Handbook. Joseph Poole. London : 


Whittaker. 3s. 6d. 
The Present State of the Fine Artsin France. P. 
London: Seeley. 2!s. 
The School for Scandal. 
Simpkin. 265s. 
The Works of Heinrich Heine. 


G. Hamerton. 
Illustrated by L. Rossi. London: 


Vols. uu. andi. Translated 


by C. G. Leland. London: Heinemann. 10s. 
The Young Ladies of To-Day. C.¥. Rideal. London: Dean. 
Is. 
_ Totlersin Art. H.C. Ewart. London: Isbister. 3s. 6d. 
University of Glasgow, Old and New. William Stewart. 
Glasgow: Annan. 5 gs. 
FoREIGN 
Antoinette ma cousine. M. Uchard. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr. Soc. 
Pazetlles—Sedan, 1870-71. Gén. Lebrun. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 
50 c. 
Cauchemars. J. Richepin. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. soc. 
Die Falle. Lustspiel. L.Ganghofer. Stuttgart: Bonz. 2m. 


Doliinger, I]. v.: Das Papstthum. 
Munchen: Beck. 8 m. 

Galerie du XVITI siécle: Louis X V1. 
Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Ein Lebensbild. 
Seemann. 6m. 50 pf. 

Johannes Brahms in setnen Werken. ¥ 
Graefe. 1 m. 80 pf. 


Herausgeg. von J. Friedrich. 
A. Houssaye. Paris: 
K. Heinemann. Leipzig : 
. Krause. Hamburg: 


L. de Parcy. 


Paris : Leroux. 100 fr. 
_ La femme du XX siécle. ¥. et.G. Simon. Paris: Lévy. 
3 fr. Soc 
_Logtk. 3B. Erdmann. 1. Band. Halle: Niemeyer. 10 m. 
Lord Byron’s Trauerspiel ‘Werner’ und seine Quelle. XK. 
Stohsel. Erlangen: Junge. 1 m. 80 pf. 
' Real-Encyclopadie der gesammten Pharmacie. 10 vols. Wien: 


Urban. 160 m. 
Recits de guerre. L. Halévy. Livr.2. Paris: Boussod. 5 fr. 
Studien zur Geschichte der ital. Novelle in der engl. Literatur 
des 16. Fahrh. E. Koppel. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 2m. 
50 pf. 








WHITTAKER’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Catalogue Post kree on Application. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 


Ready, square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PLANT WORLD: Its Past, Present, and Future. 


\tassEE. With Fifty-six Illustrations. 
Conte Plant Architecture—Chemistry and Physics of Plant Life—Pro- 
tective Arrangements—Reproduction of Plants—KRelationship amongst Plants 
Fossil Plants—Geographical Distribution of Plants. 


Ready, square crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIGHT. By Sir H. TRuEMAN Woon, M.A., Secretary of 
the Society of Arts. With Eighty-six Illustrations. 


Ready, Illustrated, square crown 8vo, 4s. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cnampers, 
F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘A Handbook of 
Descriptive and Practical Astronomy 84 pp. 134 Illustrations. 

‘An elegantly printed and protusely illustrated work, which is worthy of the 
author’s reputation.'—A thenaum. 

* The varied and interesting information it contains is presented in a popular and 
attractive manner, and should insure it a large circle of appreciative readers.’ 
Morning Post. 

‘One of the most interesting tr 
— Daily Chronicle 


eatises we have had in our hands for a long time. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
By GEORGE FINDLAY, Assov a C.E., General Manager of the London and 
North Western- Railway. 


AN ENGLISH RAILWAY, THE WORKING AND 


MANAG 3EMI NT OF ighly Revised and Enlarged. 
With nu nerous Ui ustrations. Crown 8s 


‘This ts a delightfu k Meine 
*Mr. Findlav’s bo ke die lays so much knowledge and ability that it well deserves 
to rank as a standard work on the su! t Vature 
By Josern Poowt (Wh. Sc. 1875), Chief Electric a » the late Lancashire and 
Che Tele Aesirng “hes neitei mpany 


THE PRACTICAL TELEPHONE HANDBOOK AND 
GUIDE TO THE TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. With 227 Illustrations 

§. 0d {[AXeady. 
‘Contains readable accounts of all the best known and most widely used instru- 


ments, together with a considerable amount of fresh information not hitherto 
published in book form klectrician 
ond Edition, Revised. 
woopD CARVING. By Cuaries G. LeELanp. With 
Eig ghty six Hlustri iny of them Full-page 170 pages, feap. 4to, 5s 


‘I consider it the best mar nee I have seen. Miss HopcGson, Instructor in Wood 


Carving at Manchester Technical Sct 


WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart Street, 
Paternoster Square. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.’ 
MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Apane tra B, 
BuckLey (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 3s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE 
THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. -third Thousand. 


6s. Calf, 11s 


London: 





Twenty 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: A Sequel to ‘ The Fairy- 
land of Science.’ 6s. Calf, 1185 

LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 
6s. Calf, 11s. 

WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE. 2vols. 4s. 6d. each. 

SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 


E dition. 8s. 6d Calf 148. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 7s. 


THE a GEOLOGY , GEOGRAPHY OF 
IRELAND by Ep WARD Hutt, M.A. D., F.R.S. With 2 Coloured 
Maps and 1 us Large post age 9 

* Professor Hull has brought « 


treatise. This edition has been 


ations 
ut a second edition of his admirable and instructive 

completely revised to include in all that is stated 
the results of the most recent researches. These remarkable fresh points and 
features are shown very clearly, and the value of the book has been greatly en- 
hanced. As a scientific text-book it is unique.’——/rrsh Times 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: Their History, 
Structure, and Resources ; with Notices of the Coal-fields of other parts of the 
World. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe 
and of the Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo, cloth, 


12s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 6s. 
A CENTURY OF CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780-1880. 


By J. H. Rose, M.A., F R.Hist.Soc., Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's 
Coilege, Cambridge, Lecturer on Modern History under the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Extension Scheme. Crown vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans. 
‘Mr. Rose may be congratulated on the succinct, able, and clear summary which 
he has given.’—Sfectator. 
“He writes with knowledge, concisely and accurately, and his compilation may be 
heartily commended.’—G/ode. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 2 Cockspur Street, S. W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Fortnightly Review. 


November. 


oo ARMIES. (With Map.) By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Jilke, Bart 

FAMINE IN RUSSIA. By E. D. Lanin. 

IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

The FREE STAGE and the NEW DRAMA. By William Archer 
The EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. By Francis Adams. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 
SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR. By Vazaha 

The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. By Frederic Harrison. 

The ‘INTERVIEWER’ ABR‘)AD. By Professor Dowden. 

The MODERN MARK ANTONY. By Col. Malleson. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. 4-8. By W. H. Mallock. 


H. H. STATHAM. 
MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 


H. H. Staruam. Demy 8vo. [Next Week. 


W.R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 

A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS-LAND. By W. R. 
HuGues, F.L.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, Herbert 
Railton, and others. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

The Pali Mali Gazette says: ‘It isa work whichjevery lover of Dickens will hail 

with delight.’ F 

G. MASPERO. 
LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. From the 


French of G. Maspéro. With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. 
New Novels at all Libraries 
BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
3y BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 3 vols. 

MARY A. DICKENS. 
CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. DIcKENs. 3 vols. 


HAZEL FANE. 


The Standard says:—‘ By the granddaughter of one of our greatest novelists 
.. Miss Angela Dickens gives us, not only some promise, but considerable per- 
formance. ‘There is something in the conception of the story that is pathetic and 


almost beautiful . Miss Dickens writes simply and clearly. She puts her 
characters and scenes before us with a certain amount of directness that at times 

reminds us of Mrs. Gaskell.’ 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. By GeorGe MEREDITH. 
A one-volume Edition uniform with the 3s. 6d. and 6s. editions of his works. 
[Next Week. 
A. P. SINNETT. 

KARMA. By A. P. SINNETT. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Vols. I]. and Ill. Now Ready. HEINRICH HEINE’S WORKS. 
PICTURES OF TRAVEL. By Heinricn Heine. Translated 


by C. G. Leland (* Hans Breitmann’). 2 vols. crown 8vo, 1os. 


Vol. 1. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, ss. 


A NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES, Etc. 
ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By Amétie Rives, Author of 


‘The Quick or the Dead,’ etc. Qrown 8vo, cioth extra, 5s.; postage sd. 
Scotsman —‘It has beauty and brightness, and a kind of fascination which 
carries the reader eagerly on ull he has read to the last pages.’ 


TASMA’'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By Tasma, Author 


of ‘Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; postage sd. 
[Ready Nov. 9. 


INCONSEQUENT LIVES: A Village Chronicle. Showing how 


certain persons set out for El] Dorado; what they attempted and what they 

attained. By J. H. Pearce, Author of ‘Esther Pentreath,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 

cloth extra, 5s.; postage sd. [Ready Nev. 10, 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER'S HILL. By Tasma, Author of 


‘Vhe Penance of Portia James,’ etc. [in a Few Days. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA. 


With an Introduction by EpomuNnp GosseE. ¥1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d.; 
postage sd. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


IN GOD'S WAY. (BydRNsON.) THE CHIEF JUSTICE. (Franzos.) 
PIERRE AND JEAN. (Dr Maura | FANTASY. (SERAO.) 

SANT.) FROTH. (Pacacio VALpEs.) 
WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. (Cov- 


LIGHT. (Totsroy.) PERUS.) 


AN INSTRUCTIVE GIFT-BOOK. 
GIRLS AND WOMEN. By EF. Cuesrer. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d.; 
or gilt extra, 3s. 6d.; postage 3d. 
Contents :—An Aim in Life—Health—A Practical Education—Self-support- 
How shal! Girls Support Themselves ?—Occupation for the Rich—Culture, etc 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BedfordiStreet, W.C. 

















MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


NEW BOOKS. 


j THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1801 : 
\ THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF 
GOD. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Rev. CHARLES GORE. 


1878. Extracts from Home Letters written while 

Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. Portraits, 

Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
[November 13th. 


me CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872- 
Lady DUFFERIN. : 


(JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthro- 





Dr. SMILES. pist. By Samuet Smites, LL.D., Author of 
| ‘The Lives of the Engineers,’ etc. Post 8vo. 

[/n November. 

(WINTER JOURNEYS IN PERSIA 

Mrs. BISHOP AND KURDISTAN. With a Summer in the 


Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Rayah 
Nestorians. Maps and 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


(Miss Bird). | 
| crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


(* DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY: 


The Origin and History of the Christian Hymns 
of all Ages and Nations, with special reference 


Rev. JOHN JULIAN, 


and others. | to those contained in the Hymn-Books of 
English-Speaking Countries. 1f0o pp., medium 
8vo [Nearly Ready. 


{ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New 


Mrs. WOODS. Novel. 3y MARGARET L. Woops, Author of ‘A 
Village Tragedy,’etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Commander Impressions of Western Men and Manners, as 


contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara 
and Yashiri. Edited by Commander Hastincs 
BERKELEY, R.N. Post 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


agg ccm LETTERS: Eastern 
H. BERKELEY, R.N. | 


(BEGUN IN JEST. A New Novel. 
‘ By the Author of ‘ Her Will and Her Way,’ etc. 
{ 3 vols. crown 8vo. {Just Ready. 


Mrs. NEWMAN. 


Major GAMBIER PARRY. { THE COMBAT WITH SUFFER- 
( 


ING. Fcap. 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


(TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT 
ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. With 4 Maps 
and x40 Original Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 
net. Uniform with ‘Scrambles Amongst the 
Alps.’ In December. 

SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 

Mr. EDWARD {TO TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 

WHYMPER. ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. Illustrated 
with Figures of New Generaand Species. With 
Preface. By FowaArD WuympErR. With 6o0lllus- 
trations, medium 8vo, 15s. net. [Jn December. 

HOW TO USE THE ANEROID 
BAROMETER. With Tables. Medium 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. [Jn December. 





\ 


(LUX MUNDI. A Cheaper Edition. A 

Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarna- 

| tion. By Various Writers. Fifteenth thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Rev. CHARLES GORE. 


mae UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 


A History derived entirely from the Monuments. 


BRUGSCH-BEY. e A New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly 
Revised, by M. Broprick. With Maps, 8vo, 
18s. [Next Week. 


(STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT- 
CATCHING: A Manual for Schools. By the 

Author of ‘ My Boyhood,’ etc. Post 8vo. 
[.Vearly Ready. 


Mr. H. C. BARKLEY. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: Researches 
into the Development of Mythologv, Philosophy, 
Religion, Language, Art, and Science. By 
Epwarp B. Tytor, F.R.S., Keeper of the 
Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Prof. E. B. TYLOR. 7 


(LIFE OF ALEXANDER UN. 

SOMERVILLE, D.D., in Scotland, India, 

America, Australasia, Europe, etc. 1813-80. 
Popular Edition, Portrait, post 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH. 


fOLD ENGLISH PLATE: FEcclesiasti- 
} cal, Decorative, and Domestic. Fourth Revised 
\ Edition, Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


Mr. CRIPPS, C.B. 


(BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM; 
or, Religious Thought and Life in India. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged and Improved, with Portrait, 
8vo, 18s. |Next Week. 


Sir MONIER d 
WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The RELIGIOUS TRAGT SOCIETY’S LIST 


THE CALIPHATE: Its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By Sir 
Witiiam Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of ‘The Life of 
Mahomet,’ ‘ Mahomet and Islam,’ etc. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d., cloth. 

‘ The study of Islam, stationary as it is, is a study which Englishmen—who repre- 
sent, as Lord Beaconsfield used to say, a great Mussulman power—have no right to 
neglect, and in this study Sir William Muir must always be regarded as one of the 
most competent and authoritative guides.’— 7he Times 

‘The volume does for the annals of the C aliphé ate something resembling what has 
been done by Green in his ‘Short History ” for the annals of the English people ; 
and although it cannot be expected to arouse the same interest, it mz akes a literary 
pleasure of the duty laid upon the nation that holds India and controls Egypt, of 
understanding the beginning and the nature of the Moslem power.’— 7'e Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS according to the Authorised 
Version. a ally arranged, with Introductions, various renderings, Explana- 
tory Notes and Index. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

The notes are stric tly explanatory, constant reference being made to the differences 
of rendering in the ‘ Prayer Book,’ the ‘ Revised,’ and other versions. Besides the 
brief preface to each Psalm, an extended INTRODUCTION on the structure, 
authorship, and general character of the whole, is prefixed to the volume; and a 
full alphabetical INDEX to the Notes is appended. 


"JUST PUBLISHED. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth, gilt edges. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a Map and One Hundred and Fifty-five Engravings. By RicHARD 
Lovetr, M.A., Author of ‘ Norwegian Pictures, ‘ London Pictures,’ etc. 

This is an entirely new book, intended to replace ‘ American Pictures,’ which has 
fallen behind the times owing to the rapidity with which changes occur in the United 
States. The author having spent many years in the States, and having recently 
visited it specially in order to prepare this volume, has tried to make it useful to 
the general reader, and suggestive on such matters as emigration and education and 
State and municipal government. 


THE RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. by A. H. 
SAVCI M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,’ 
‘The Hittites,’ etc. et By-paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 16. With Illus- 
trations from Phx tographs f xy Mr. Flinders Petrie. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards. 
In this volume Professor Sayce has brought together and marshalled in orderly 
array the facts which the Oriental discoveries of the last few years have brought to 
light upon the ethnology of the Binle. For the first time we have a sketch of the 
different races of the Old Testament, based upon contemporary data and not 
merely upon the fancy or inference of the writer lhe illustrations from Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s photographs add much to the value of the book. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE LIGHT 
of Egyptian Lore. By the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. By-paths of Bible Knowledge. 
No. 17 Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 

Into this little volume Mr. Tomkir 
and rese arch. It shows in how complete accord is the Biblical picture of Joseph and 
his times with all the re — acquired lore obtained direct from Egyptian and 


s has packed the result of a very wide reading 


re 1e( 





other monumental remair strative of the life of those far-distant days 

THE ol OF CHRIST: His to Us, Cure to Him. By 
Ri . Joun H M.A., Autho of ‘From Death unto Life,’ et Small 

vO, 15., cl th ards red edg 7eS, 

The object of this book is to direct the thoughts of the reader in the most pointe 
way to the greatest of all themes, the love of Christ to us as the great stimulu 
our love to Him. It is the firet of seve ral similar books on personal piety which the 
Society pes very shortly to issue. 

THE NONSUCH Ble ethos IN HIS MERIDIAN 
SPLE N DOU R: r, 1¢ Singular a ti yns of Sanctified Christians. By the 
Rev. W 1A SECKI Minister | Hallows Church, London Wall With 
poe: Adee i. joe Rev. re Yul “D.D. ¢Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth 


boards. 


ATTRACTIVE —— IN LESSON AND STORY. 





A Series of Outline with Illustrative Stori for Jun Christian 
Endeavour Societies, an n's Meetings, and Home Tea hing “Ry Mrs. A. 
M. Scupper. With Introduction by the Rev. F. CLrarkr, President of the 

Young People Soci = rope f Christian Endeavour Illustrated Crown 8vo, 





s. 6d., cloth. 


THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY;; or, Annals of Her Reign. 
Containing particulars of the Restorati n of Ro ymanism and the sufferings of the 
Martyrs during that period New Hal LCrown Series. No . [lustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 





A carefully revised reprint of a valuable book 


THE GREAT REST-GIVER. 


of * Life’s Pleasure Garden,’ ‘ The Mirage 


cloth boards. 

ITALIAN EXPLORERS IN AFRICA. By Sopuia Bomptant. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. New Leisure Hour Library. No. 3. 2s., 
cloth boards. 

When these articles appeared in the ‘ Leisure Hour’ they formed the first sketch 
in English of the part played by Italy in African exploration. They have all been 
carefully revised, and in many cases enlarged, by the Author, who, from her residence 
in Rome, has had exceptional opportunities for getting reliable information. 


HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY. 
By A. T. Scuortetp, M.D. Illustrated. 
3. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


By W. Haic-MILLerR, Author 


f Life,’ etc. Crown 8Svo, 2s. 6d., 


Familiar Talks on Hygiene. 
Vew Leisure Hour Library. No. 


Dr. Schofield, in an easy, chatty way, conveys a great deal of most useful in- 
formation upon many of these matters—Food, Dress, Exercise. Light, etc.—so often 
neglected, and yet so very important in their bearing upon health. 


BRIEF [COUNSELS CONCERNING BUSINESS. By 


An O_p MAN oF Business. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 
} 


These counsels are based upon the experience of a long and active business life. 
e volume mé akes an admirable present for a young man coming up to London, or 


just entering*upon the duties and becoming exposed to the temptations of business. 


of ‘Electricity and Its Uses,’ ‘Pioneers of E lectri ity,’ ete. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

In these biographical sketches Mr. Munro traces the marvellous history of the 

telegraph from its imperfect beginning to the high developments of the la: ten years. 


HEROISMS IN HUMBLE LIFE; or, Stories from the Records 
of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. By L. G. Secuin, Author of 
‘Walks in Algiers’ With Illustrations. Small 4to, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges 


by Joun Munro, Author 
With Portraits 


Please sent a post-card to the Secretaries, 56 Paternoster Row, Luonaon, 
and ask for the Religious Tract Society's Illustrated List of New and 
Recent Books. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 


1891. By Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
3S. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By 


FARRER. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


J. A. 


NOW READY. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
AND JUDAH. By Professor J. WeLLHAUSEN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s. 

NOW READY. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. A Sketch of 
Its History. By the Rev. P. M‘Apam Mutr. New and Revised Edition, 
with Notes and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, Etc. ‘Science in Plain 


Language’ Series. By Witt1Aam Duruam, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
ge Ogee of Practical Law. By F. Tittyarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, 


Etc. A Manual of Practical Law. By W. A. Bewes, LL.B. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price ss. 
NOW READY. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watter Scort, 


fart. New H alf-Crown Edition. In 25 Vols. with Steel Frontis- 
piece and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top. 


Illustrated 
Price £3, 35. 
NOW READY, VOLS. I. TO XIV. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Water Scort, 


Bart New P 47% ur Edition. With Introductory Vignettes and Special 
Glossaries. In 25 Vols. Price 6d. each. [= 


NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH IN THE 


OLDEN TIME. Bv Sir Daniet Witson, LL. F.R.S.E. In 2 Vols. 
Medium 4to, cloth. Price 25s. Also afew copies on : hand-made paper, royal 
4to Price £3, 


London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho ne W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


y A. CONAN Doy Lr, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ etc. 





NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


On November roth, in 2 vols. post $vo. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ etc. 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 


In a Few Days, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB and ITS FOUNDERS. 


By RoBertr Biack, M.A., Author of ‘ Horse-Racing in France.’ 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder & Co’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. By Roy 


* Author of ‘ The Outcasts,’ etc 


TELLET, 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By GEORGE 


‘Demos,’ ‘ Thyrz ‘A Life’s Morning,’ etc. 


GISSING 


On November?26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EIGHT DAYS: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. Forrest, Author of ‘The Touchstone of Peril. 


Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. ror. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR NOVEM- 
BER. Containing ‘THE NEW RECTOR,’ by the Author of * The House of 
the Wolf,’ Chaps. ‘18 to 21—‘ AFOOT ’—‘ THE WAIFS OF WIND CREEK’ 

‘RIDDLES’—‘THE FINCH FAMILY’—‘BALLADE OF THE 
OLIVE '—' THE WHITE COMPANY,’ by A. Conan Doyte, Author of 
* Micah Clarke,’ Chaps. 33 to 35- 


* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 2 pen i] td hi ippy to forward a copy 
of their Catalogue post free « ation 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 
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‘The most brilliant of the weekly reviews.’.— Zhe Graphic. 

‘The cleverest of politico-literary weeklies.'— Zhe World. 

‘The most readable of the Tory newspapers.’— 77ruth. 

‘Brilliant. . . . Wonderfully popular.’— 7ze Globe. 

‘Our brilliant contemporary, under the exceedingly able editorship of Mr. W. E. Henley.’ —S¢. James’s Gazette. 

‘No cleverer, wittier periodical.’ Critic (New York). 

‘Fresh, alert, full of good reading.’ —A/urray’s Magazine. 

‘The high excellence of its contents.'— Zhe Scotsman. 

‘Conducted with brilliancy and energy. — Zhe Observer. 

‘The ablest and most fearless of the weekly journals.’—AZanchester Courter. 

‘The only Conservative organ we know that has ventured upon a constructive Conservative Policy.’ 

Literary Opinion. 

‘The most brilliant of our weekly Tory reviews. It is original without being egotistic ; audacious yet 

seldom impudent: its English is excellent. —Zducational Review. 


TH E 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Weekly, Price Sirpence 





LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, POLITICS 
AGRICULTURE, FINANCE, SPORTS 
AND OTHER TOPICS ARE TREATED 
BY EMINENT WRITERS 


AMONG THE CONTRIPUTORS ARE :— 





RUDYARD KIPLING JOSEPH PENNELL. KARL BLIND. 

Davip HANNAY. J. M. Barrie. G. BARTRICK BAKER. 
W. E. HENLEY. FRANCIS WarTT. THE AUTHOR OF FO'C SLE YARNS. 
R. L. STEVENSON. Dr. RICHARD GARNET. CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
PROFESSOR VAMBERY. S. STEPNIAK. W. B. YEaTs. 
HERBERT STEPHEN. H. E. PARSONS. J. STUART. 

StR FREDERICK POLLOCK. H. B. Marriorr Watson. JAMES Payn. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. T. W. Russeti, M.P. GEORGE Moore. 
ANDREW LANG. Sir W. G. Srmpson. May KENDALL. 
HuGH HALipBurtTon. Horact HuTCHINSON GRAHAM R. ‘TOMSON.’ 
Joun O'NEILL. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. H. S. C. EVERARD. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. REV. Dr. J. G. MS PHERSON. GILBERT PARKER. 
Lapy JEUNE. ALICE MEYNELL. J. K. STEPHEN. 

H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER. VERNON BLACKBURN. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
A Valuable Medium for Reaching the Wealthy and Cultured Classes. 


The National Observer can be had or ordered at all Messrs. W. H. SmirH€& Son’s and Messrs. WILLING’s 


Railway Bookstalls. It may also be had from the principal Newsagents, and from the Offices, 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON 


AND 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Trade supplied in London after 3 a.m. Friday Morning, at 115 Fleet Street. 
NOTICE.— Should difficulty be experienced in obtaining The NATIONAL OBSERVER, the Publisher would greatly esteem any 


communication on the subject. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


THE ONLY AUT HORISE D AND COMPLETE ‘WEBSTER.’ 

An Entirely New Edition of ‘ WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,’ thoroughly Revised, considerably Enlarged, and Reset in 
New Type from be ‘ginning to end, entitled : 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Medium 4to, 2118 pages, cloth, £1, 11s. 6d, ; Half-calf, £2, 2s. ; Half- 
russia, £2, 5s. ; calf, £2, 8s. Also in Two Volumes, cloth, £1, 14s. 

‘ A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.'—Séandard, 

‘The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind. 
Observer. 

‘A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal dictionary.’ 
graph. 

‘We recommend the new ‘ Webster’ to every man of business, every 
father of a tamily, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, 
in fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word 
or phrase.’—St. James's Gazette, 

‘ We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work, 
similar in size and price, which can approach it in completeness of vocabu- 
lary, variety of information, and general usefulness.’—- he Guardian. 
PROSPECTUSES, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, ON APPLICATION. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE : 
Its History and Contents. By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, D.D., 
Librarian of the College, with Illustrative Views and Facsimiles. 
Fcap 4to, half-roan, 10s. 6d. net. 150 copies only, on hand-made 
paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to subscribers. 

THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. LAW’S HISTORY 

OF HAMPTON COURT. 

A HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. by 
ERNEsT LAW, B.A., Barrister at Law. Vol. III]. ORANGE AND 
GUELVH TIMES.  Feap. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Maps, and Plans. 31s. 6d. Vols. 1. TUDOR TIMES, and 
Il. STUA RT TIMES. | 2is. each. 

This volume concludes the History of the Palace down to the year 1891, with an 
Appendix of all the occupants ot Private Apartments tor the last 130 years, with 
Notes on their Lives; and an exhaustive Index to the whole work. 

‘itis full of interesting matter, and its value is nota litte enhanced by 
the numerous engravings, etchings, maps, and plans which illustrate and 
explain the text.’— Z7mes. 

‘hi impossible, wherever we open, not to fin i something entertaining 
generally something new, and very often something which tempts us to 
read on indefinitely.’ —Saturday Keview. 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OI 

EPICTETUS. 

THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. With Arrain’s * Dis- 
courses,’ the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, By GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition, 
uniform with Long’s ‘Antoninus,’ and Kenyon’s ‘Aristotle.’ 2 vols., 
pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 
10s. Oa. 


CALVERLEY (C.8.) WORKS by the late C. S. CALVERLEY, 


M.A., late Fellow of Christ's ¢ olles ge, Cambridge 


Kc. 


National 


Daily Tele- 


Uniform Edition in 4 vols., Crown Sve. 
Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS, with Portrait and Memoir. Edited 
by Sir WALYER J. SENDALL, K.C.M.G. 3d Edition. — ros. 6d. 
Vol. 1], VERSES AND FLY LEAVES. ad Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. Lil. TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. 3d Edition 
7s. 6d. 
Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS, in English Ver 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
FLY AVES, 18th thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 35 - 
VE a S AND TRANSLATIONS, 13th Ed 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
A New Edition Revised by G. RK. DENNIs, B.A., Lond., with 
a Memoir by JOHN DENNIs, author of ‘Studies in’ English 
Literature,’ etc. Aldine edition, tcap 8vo, 2s. 6d., with Portrait, 
3 vols. Vol. I. Ready. 


3d Edition, re vised. 7s. 6d 


Che present edition of Pope's Poems has been thoroughly revised, and no 
pains have been Spare d to make the text as accurate as POssibie 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. English 
and La = Edited, with Introduction, Lite, Notes, and a Lio- 
raphy, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Editor of Milton’s 


g! 5 
Poetical Works, etc. Aldine edition, feap Svo, 2s. 6d. 


) 
This edition of Gray's Poems is an entirely new work, and is believed to 
be the most complete as well as the most accurate yet published. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. NEW VOLUMES. 
Vol. IV.—RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassait. 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By C. W. ALtcock. BASEBALL. 
By NEWTON CRANE. ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKITTLEs, 
QUOLTS, & By J. M. WALKER and C. C. Mort. 3s. 6d. 
| / meme id és ve 
Vol. V.—_CYCLING AND ATHLETICS. By H. Hewirt 


GRIFFIN. SKALING. By DOUGLAS ADAMs. With 188 Lilustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d, 


Vol. VI.—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP AND RIDING 
FOR LADIES. By W. A. Kerk, V.C. With 85 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
[ Shortly. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 
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| Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


‘THe Nove or THE YEAR.’—Nattonal Observer. 
Just Published, Price 31s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


The Speaker says: ‘ The reader is held spell-bound, not by any cunningly devised 
artifices, but by the sympathy which is evoked in his breast wish those whose 
fortune he is asked to follow.’ 

The National Observer says: ‘ Here is a book of genius. "Tis a big word, and 
one not often used in this place. But we use it now with a full sense of the weight 
of it, and a clear perception of our responsibility 


MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 


QUEEN SUMMER; 


Or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. 


Penned and Portrayed by WALTER CRANE. Containing Forty pages 
of Designs. Printed in Colours. 6s. 


N.B.—A LARGE-PAPER EDITION (limited to 250 numbered Copies) has 
been produced, and is — at One Guinea net. Applications for copies will be 
registered in the order received 


CASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by the best English, American, and 
Continental Authors, published at a UNIFORM PRICE of 
7s. 6d. NET, instead of the usual three-volume form. The 
first Volumes issued in this Series will be :— 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
pdr ohn 


THE FAITH ODOCTOR. 
By DR. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘ Roxy, 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE, 
By MAURUS JOKAI, 


Author of ‘ Timar’s Two Worlds. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ etc. 


*.* Other important Volumes in thts Sertes will be shortly announced. 


“CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LUDCATE HILL, LONDON. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


Now Ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of ‘The Life of Savonarola,’ 
etc. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. In Two Volumes, containing 
New Pretace and Two New Chapters, with Four Copperplate and 
2g other Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 





FINE-ART GIFT B kK 
The Women of the French Salons. A Series of Articles on the 


i Salon f Centur By AMELIA B. MASON 
Prot ly lilustrated, Kcap., tol th, oss. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
Kolokotrones : ie and Warrior. Translated from the Greek, 


w Ss, by Mrs EDMONDS. With an Introduction by 
rs cena sg Fe R I 


A Master Mariner . being the Life and Adventures of Captain 


Robert William 1 





l i € € y possesses a unique interest in the glimpse 
it way it st by nturous sl sin the 
pa ay I y I h wa H rwardness, 
. k a n tl f Englist 
w € 

rate wr I h 


HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS 
The Devil's Picture Books. By Mrs. J. K. VAN RENSSEI AER. 


With many Full-1 Illustrat s. Cloth elegant, 25s. net st Reaa 
BY DR. BIRKI K HILI 
Writers and Readers. Educ ational Lectu res. By GEORGE BIRK 
tk wp et ee oe roke ( ege, Oxford. Crowr , cloth, < 
rHE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY NEW VOLUMI 


The China Cup, and other Fairy Tales. By FELIX VOLKHOVsK\ 
Illustrated by MA HEFI 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Sv loth, marbled « iges, 2s. ¢ 
The Brown Owl. By "Forb H. Hverrer. 


MAI x BR WN 
A litt ok n excellent 


Stories peo Fairyland. 


I'wo Illustrations by 


a GEORGE DRosINEs, and other Greek 


Writer Translated by Mr MUNDSs | trated by 1 MAS RILEY 
BY THE AUTHOR O! HOW TO BE HAPPY THOU { MARRIED 
The Business of Life : A Book for brs One. By the Rev. E. 
J HARI y, Author f* How tot > Happy t > imperial r6mo, cloth, 6 
A t of , re treate 1 i witty, and in a manner 
delightful to rez ad as ‘they are pleasantly improving Daily leiegrafa 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY rwo nkw VOLUMES 


European Relations: A Tyrolese Sketch, By TALMAGE DALIN. 


‘Graphic and realistic Dundee Adver 


Some Emotions anda Moral. By JoHN OLIVER Hopes. 


* Distinctly clever and full of the unexpected. — 4 miz-Facobim 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





London : 
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TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW HUMOUORIST. 
FOLLY and FRESH AIR. ivol. By EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 


First Edition sold out in seven days. Second Edition now ready. 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. /7%e Daily Telegraph says :—t A 
trifle of the daintiest sort. The volume is a delightful one.’ ree 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. /%e Academy says :—‘ There is 
capital fun to be extracted from ‘‘ Folly and Fresh Air.””’ 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. /7%e Queen says :—‘ We find our- 
selves laughing comfortably and irresistibly, without any self-reproach. 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. 7%e Daily Chronicle says :—‘ Those 
who want a he -arty laugh cannot do better than turn to the pages of ‘* Folly and 
Fresh Air. 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. 7%e Hawk says :—‘ There are pages 
which make you roar with laughter.’ 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. 7ke Morning Post says :—* Few 
more pleasant books can be pointed out than ‘‘ Folly and Fresh Air. 

FOLLY and FRESH AIR. 7he Evening News and Post says :— 
‘Take up ‘Folly and Fresh Air” at any point, and you will find something 
good.’ 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. 7% Glasgow Herald ays * Many 


a good laugh is to be got out of this book.’ One volume, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Maupe. A vivid, 
piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic social life. 
A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. 7%e Daily Chronicle says:—‘A 


scathing exposure of the veneer and the vice of Society as it largely exists in the 
West End of London.’ 

A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. 7i%e Evening News and Post 
says :—‘It is a clever picture, boldly drawn, of modern Society in one of its 
darkest aspects.’ 

A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. The ae; Jame "5 Gazette says rf 

- —‘ There is plenty of incident in the story, and it is told with vivacity. 

A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. The Morning Post says:—‘ The 


incidents are woven together with ease and skill.’ One volume, cloth boards, 


2s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Ready This Day at all Libraries. By the Author of 
‘MAN PROPOSES,’ etc. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. By Mrs. 


. PHILLIPS, / ‘ Benedi 


By it pants of ‘HU SB AND AND WIFE.’ 


THE LADY “i? BALMERINO. 4 


Romance of the Gramptans. ea By Marie Connor LeiGH1 ithor 
f*A Morganatic Marriage,’ ‘ Th > Triumph of Manhood,’ * Sweet Ma agdalen, 
me. etc. 


TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE RELIGIOUS 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS? 


IT IS THE BEST OF THE RELIGIOUS MONTHLIES 
AND IS KNOWN AS ‘THE THREE R.RB.R.’s!’ 


A Monthly Compendium of the Religious Thought of the World, 
conducted from a CHURCH OF ENGLAND standpoint. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. ILLUSTRATED. 


You might expend £1 oo a year for English and Foreign Periodi: als, and devote 
eight hours a day to reading them, and then not keep yourself so well abreast of the 
religious thought and discussion of the world as you can now by investing 8s. a year 
in The Religious Rewew of Reviews, and spending three hours a week re ading it. 

Itis a monthly periodical of 72 pages, in which are presented careful condensa- 
tions of all the notew rel iy articles appearin }: in the magazines, reviews, and impor- 
tant journals of En , America, France, Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, Russia, 
and other C yntiner nt al « ountries. The condensations from foreign languages are, of 
course, made in English. ] 

Its original articles are on live topics and are by the best writers; its sermons by 
the best preachers ; its reviews of new books are unique; and its character sketches 
are without venom. It is profusely illustrated. 

Strong and enthusiastic letters in commendation of The Religious Review of 


Reviews have been received in large numbers from all quarters of the globe. They 








include Divines, the most prominent Physicians, Presidents of Colleges and of 
Universities, Professors, Business Men, Students, and representative men among 
the reading public generally. «t 

The Bradford Observer says :—‘ The Keligious Review of Reviews is making a 
solid success. Its — aits and its personal and theological articles are alike good. 
It is inspired by a broac “mit i Christianity, healthily free from the hyste ria and 


miserable personalities w which dis she ure some modern would-be apostles.’ 
Literary Opinion says:—‘It reflects the leading lines of religious thought 
throughout the world, and fills a vacant place in periodical literature.’ 
The Manchester Examiner says:—‘Ought to find its way into every minister's 
house in the country.’ 
The Dublin Evening Mail says:—‘ On the whole, the extent and labour of selec- 
tion here represented i is truly marvellous ; and that it should be all procurable at the 
cost of sixpence is still more marvellous ; that it may continue to do so will doubtless 
be the verdict of a large circle of readers.’ 
* Christian Intelligencer (New York) says:—‘A valuable and helpful periodical ; 
handsomely printed.’ 


ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. SUBSCRIPTION 8s. PER YEAR. 


‘The Religious Review of Reviews’ can ve obtained, or ordered, at all 
Newsvendors and Railway Bookstalls. 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 

15 YORK STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK—INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE—GEORGE ROBERTSON. 
BOMBAY—NORMAN & CO 





Imperial 4to, £4, 4s. nett. 


THE 
ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
OF ESSEX, 


A Record of Interesting Tombs in Essex Churches, 
and some Account of the Persons and 
Families connected with them. 


By FREDERIC CHANCELLOR, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. 
WITH NEARLY 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHELMSFORD: 
EDMUND DURRANT & CO., go HIGH STREET. 





v Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 
Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ ete. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms 
a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, at £2, 2s. net, and 
100 copies on Dutch hand paper, at 18s, net for the first 50 copies. 
Early application is essential to secure copies. 


Lonpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C.; AND 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury STREET, W.C. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





m OMITH'S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of //lustrated 


\y Descriptive 
Testimonials A \\\ Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 





of Society. 


LorpD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigoratoi 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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44, 4%, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


. $2,000,000 0 
251,093 15 
223,000 oO 

1,748,906 5 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
Paip Up, 

RESERVE Funp, 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, 


eoo0o9o 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnpR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 a for Three and Four Years. 
5 re for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £&115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
pe Major-General F. NEPEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
si ( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives: DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
sarly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CUR RE N T ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapiTaAL SUBSCRIBED AND Parp-vup, - . 
Riana, -cnaieetas rease to £2,000,000. 
Head Office THREADNEEDLE STREET, penn E.C. 
We t End Office is Cannes Seenae. ki NDON, S.W 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
JoHN FAtconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢x Officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 or more years fixed, ats percent. per annum. 
, 9 to 12 months, : ‘ : re * 
, SOs aa = . ‘ ae 9s 99 
» 3tO5 ’ ° . . +s 3 ” ” 
EpinpuRGH OrFiceE—19 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


FOUR AND) A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT | 
COMPANY, Limited. 


£600,000. 





— INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ° : oe £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ . 66,249 


RESERVE FUND, _. : : . : 16,848 
A. H. CAMPB ELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKR STREET, EDINBURGH. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMrTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly , BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ; ; - BATAVIA, P ; ea 
COLOMBO, . ‘ me BRISBANE, . ; is 
RANGOON, . , a ROCKHAMPTON, we 
KURRACHEE, : = ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin- friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


_ =e ta tigi EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, ca t PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STE AME RS among the 1, ARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lig ting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 





(F. GREEN & CO., ( Head Offices— 
Managers—) SNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ; FPENCHURCH “pea 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENC c _ AVENUE, “E.C.3 or 


to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
vee Hotel, 


Mo Ei -HRAIM. 

nage of hi sites -e the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
tc. The H tel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
zantly furnished piano in every sitting- 
isseur; table d’hote at separate 








“Fo r T. ariff, LP] ly to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 





Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and ge locality. Artesian 
Well Wate r. Electric light throughout. Mo te Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the pve ha Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 





i FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
lm, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. Gd. 
an irt, any size, - tree, 2s. od. 





4s. gd., 5s. 9d gd. Twill wd Shirts, 2s. r1d., yd., 4s. od., or 5s. or 
French Pri nt SI} cheng with 2 Collar t Designs, from 5. 6 1. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS ‘AND CUFFS Bes st 4-f Id Collars, 4s. 6d. 


and 5s. 6d. dozen; made exact to patt . half-dozen, post free 
IRISH 2, HANDKERCHIEFS. Chil sec s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
< J ents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
c<inds of Linen Goods and 






Ger its’, 38. C 
qualities eq ually « ap. Pr ts z 
Hosiery sent to ar Ly ‘om of the world, 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


post free. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorGceE Topp Cuienk, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., trockibalen, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwn. B. DuNLOopP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesnentTurEs, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, J 


£505,000. 





EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


Kaine. MARSHALL’S 





ag 
SSaOFAROLA 
EN fe, Za} 

\4y WEWO” BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 


YE “ 


SEW FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDIN B -_ RG an 








Invites Inspection of his High-class Collecti mn ¢ f Old Ex . French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, “Tab »s, Chairs, re himing Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Et gravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
Resear EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers and § Sedentar y Pe “ople, h sexes, all ages, 
Athl letes or Invalids. ‘Takes up but 61n. sq fk yr room ; new, 






ee, “2 scientific, durable yn = hensive, chea : 428, 40,000 
>{ physicians,  learger, 4 gymen, editors use at -¥ aise it. Cir- 
cular, go Illustrations, tre ha. Do bp, School of 


ro ‘MACCLESFIELD. 


TRADE MAKK 


Physi al Culture, eee 








THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoACcH Bu 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


BUILDERS. 


ae ome 
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Wad Sadatineomeeyaenea= 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


hog Bane 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 

































IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S’” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK ° THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
> 












SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. NUE 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ’ : 


on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


ie ViPE IN THE WORKHO hos ‘pictur rawn by our Helper of the j 
the w t ' } t 1 he er 


it y p ha ’ nh r oT ™m 
I PY 
tes from the High Aly nd signs hi f ‘Old Screw, 
iyyestion 1 Ictol 1 f the ¢ c 











The FIRST & bs Delicious for 
Manufactured in the Ow N OLS O | BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. An ROYAL APPOINTMEN™ NS CUSTARDS, 
Has 35 YEARS’ % Dis TABLE-JELLIES, 
World-Wide a see >, | PIE-CRUSTS, 


| CAKES, etc. 
ct CORN FLOUR 
UNVARYING 3 i 
Se % —~. A Valuable Food 

| EXCELLENCE MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS for CHILDREN 


of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE enn and INVALIDS. 
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